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PREPAjCE 


The present volume is, in a general way, a study of the 
Philippine revolution, rising that term to mean the armed 
conflict which began as a revolt against Spain and ended 
as an act of resistance to the United States. More particul- 
arly, however, it is an attempt to present the history of a 
de facto government, often referred to under the name of 
the Philippine Republic. 

In this study the writer has tried to present his subject 
objectively, and to approach it from the social, rather than 
the biographical, standpoint. When discussing personali- 
ties he has sought to explain why certain men thought and 
acted in the way they did, instead of praising or condemn- 
ing them. Above all he has tried to be “ fair without ceas- 
ing to be truthful ”, and has refrained from pointing to any 
of the so-called “ lessons ” of history. 

Since the history of the Philippine Republic is enveloped 
in so much controversial literature the writer has endeav- 
ored to draw from original sources, in preference to follow- 
ing the opinions of the few who have blazed, or tried to 
blaze, the way. In doing so his ta^k has been rendered less 
difficult by the unfailing courtesy of those who have the 
needed documents in their keeping, both in the Philippines 
and the United States, particularly of the officials of the 
Philippine Library and Museum, Manila, and of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs, Washington, D! C. The work has been 
greatly facilitated also by the kindness of Mr. Epifanio da 
los Santos, who graciously allowed the writer to consult 
some of the documents in his collection. Professor Maximo 
SI 
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M. Kalaw, who loaned him others, from his own private 
library and that of his brother, and Messrs. Eliseo Hervas 
and Honorio Poblador, who placed at his disposal certain 
manuscript materials bearing on the revolution on Panay 
island. To all of them the writer acknowledges his great 
indebtedness. 

The writer is especially grateful to Professor William R. 
Shepherd, under whose careful guidance and with whose 
constant interest this work has been undertaken. The author 
alone is* responsible for all possible errors in facts and 
judgment. 
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CHAPTER I 


Origins of the Philippine Republic 

THE REFORM MOVEMENT 

% 

Prior to 1892 the maximum aspiration of the’ leading 
Filipinos, so far as it had become articulate, was the im- 
plantation of liberal reforms in the Archipelago. From the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when the campaign for 
the filipinization of the curacies reachedCits climax,^ to the 
closing years of the eighties, when the reform propaganda 
conducted in Spain by a group of Filipinos and a few of 
their Spanish friends became alarmingly intense,^ there was 
no perceptible movement of importance that could be char- 
acterized properly as revolutionary, much less separatistic. 
The great leaders of that long period of forty years, among 
whom were Father Pelaez (1812-1861), Father Burgos 
(1837-1872), Joaquin Pardo de Tavera (1829-1883), Josd 

1 The Spanish viewpoint of the religious controversy is set forth by 
Father Eladio Zamora in his Las Corporaciones religlosas m Pilipinas, 
Valladolid, 1901. Zamora was an Augustinian friar. An able defense 
of the Filipino clergy is made by another Augustinian, Father Salvador 
Pons y Torres, in his Defensa del clero fiKpino, Manila, 1900. But see 
also Jose Montero y Vidal, Historia gener,al de Pilipinas, Madrid, 1895, 
vol. iii, pp. 30s ei seq.; Manuel Artigas, Los Sucesos de iSjz, Manila, 
1913, passim. 

’ A brief account of the liberal propaganda is given by Mariano Ponce, 
one of its promoters, under the title Sobre Pilipinas in M. M. Norton, 
Builders of a Nation, Manila, 1914, pp. 17 et seq. See also James A. 
LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines', Boston, 1914, vol. i, pp. 63-78. 
This work is generally considered the most scholarly of the kind by 
an American. 
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Rizal (i86i-i8g6), Marcelo H. del Pilar (1850-1896) and 
Graciano Lopez Jaena (1856-1896) can not correctly be 
called revolutionists/ These men labored hard to obtain 
such reforms as they considered necessary for the welfare 
and progress of the Philippines," and in so doing ran counter 
to the reactionary Spanish clergy and its adherents in 
th5 population, both military and civilian, at home and in 
the colony; but they never ceased to be loyal to Spain 
and certainly never openly advocated political separation.® 

* Peldez and Burgos were both educated in the Universldad de Santo 
Tomds, Manila; the first was vicar capitular of the Archdiocese of 
Manila for a brief period, while the second was one of the curates of 
the Manila Cathedral. Joaquin Pardo de Tavera, educated in the same 
scfibol, was a lawye»*-and served as Councillor of Administration. He 
was a conspicuous figure during the liberal administration of Governor- 
General Carlos de la Torre. Jose Rizal, foremost among his con- 
temporaries and now considered by his countrymen the greatest Filipino 
that ever lived, studied medicine in the Universidad Central of Madrid, 
and after graduation, visited several countries in Europe and also the 
United States. He was a writer of note and his novels — Noli Me 
Tdngere and El Filibusterlsmo — contributed largely to the provocation 
of the uprising in 1896. W. E. Retana, Vida y escritos del Doctor Josd 
Risal, Madrid, 1907 and Austin Craig, Lineage^ Life and Labors of Jose 
Rizal, Manila, 1913 are among the best biographies of him written. 
Del Pilar, a law graduate of the Universidad de Santo Tomds, was a 
noted propagandist, considered second only to Rizal. Among his works 
the best known are La Soberania monacal en Pilipinas, Barcelona, 1888, 
and La Frailocracia filipina, Barcelona, 1889. A good biography of him 
is that by Epifanio de los Santos, entitled “Marcelo H. del Pilar” in 
The Philippine Review, Manila, October, November and December, 1918. 
Lopez Jaena, a companion of Rizal and Del Pilar in Spain, was a 
noted orator. 

^A brief statement of the reforms demanded is contained in a speech 
of Lopez Jaena, April 27, 1883. See his Discursos y articulos varios, 
Barcelona, 1891, pp. 32-35, 

® Marcelo H. del Pilar, seeing all their efforts to secure reforms by 
peaceful means altogether fruitless, despaired of further peaceful methods 
and, it is said, before his death was ready to resort to violence. He is 
credited with having suggested the idea of the Katipunan. However, 
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Neither El CaioUco Filipino, a bi-weekly paper founded by 
Father Pelaez in collaboration with others, nor La Solidari- 
dad, organ of the Filipino propagandists in Spain, could be 
justly considered seditious. The two societies, Asociacidn 
Hispano-FUipina, founded in i88S by Filipinos and liberal 
Spaniards in Madrid, and the Liga Filipina, established in 
1892 by Dr. Rizal in Manila, worked for the union of'all 
Filipinos and for reforms, but advocated neither an armed 
revolt nor the severance of political ties with the mother 
country.^ In fact the rallying-cry of the propagandists was 
“ assimilation ” with Spain, believing as they did that with 
the Philippines more closely integrated with the mother 
country, its inhabitants would necessarily be entitled to 
the enjoyment of all the rights and ptf-vileges of SparlKsn' 
nationals. 

Coincident with the reform propaganda conducted in 
Spain by Rizal, Del Filar, Lopez Jaena and their Spanish 
co-workers, some attempts were made by. the Madrid gov- 
ernment to introduce a few changes in the administration of 
the Philippines ; but these measures, aside from being alto- 
gether too timid, were not the ones asked for, and they did 
not satisfy the more intelligent leaders. The fact is that the 
Filipinos had progressed, in spite of the hindrances they 
had to overcome, much more than the rulers realized or 
were willing to admit ; consequently, they aspired to a better 
and freer condition of affairs for their native land, and de- 

in the beginning, if not throughout his career, he was a loyalist like the 
rest. See his Soberania monacal, passim •, but see also Santos, "Marcelo 
H. del Pilar,” loc. cit, pp. 868 et seq. 

' For a statement of the aims and purposes of the Asociacidn Hispano- 
FUipina, see Graciano Lopez Jaena, DiscurSos y articulos varies, pp, 
43-49, 23S-237; also Del Pilar's editorial in La SoUiaridad, October 31, 
1890, The constitution of the Liga Filipina is printed in English in Blair 
and Robertson, The Philippine Islands, Qeveland, 1907, vol. Hi, pp. 
317 ei seq. 
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manded certain changes that were more thorough-going and 
fundamental than the concessions made.^ The campaign 
therefore continued. Rizal and his associates did not cease 
to expose the evil effects of Spain’s oppressive rule in the 
Islands and warned that country that the situation could 
easily lead to a revolution. Thus he wrote in December 
18S9: 

. . . the Philippines will remain Spa*nish, if they enter upon 
the life cJf law and civilization, if the rights of their inhabitants 
are respected, if the other rights due them are granted, if the 
liberal policy of the government is carried out without trickery 
or meanness, without subterfuges or false interpretations. 

Qtherwise, if an attempt is made to see in the Islands a lode 
to be exploited, a resource to satisfy ambitions, thus to relieve 
the sovereign country of taxes, killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs and shutting its (sic) ears to all cries of reason, 
then, however great may be the loyalty of the Filipinos, it will 
be impossible to hinder the operations of the inexorable laws of 
history. Colonies established to subserve the policy and the 
commerce of the sovereign country, all eventually become 
independent. . . . ^ 

But Spain chose to listen to none of these warnings. In 
the words of Apolinario Mabini, “ the Spaniards turned deaf 
ears to these demands under the pretext that they were the 
work of some few ‘ idealists ’ and saying, always at the in- 
sitigation of the friars interested in maintaining the status 

' LeRoy, "The Philippines, 1860-1898: Some Comments and Bibliogra- 
phical Notes ” in Blair and Robertson, op. cit, vol. Hi, pp. 149 et seq. 

’ Rizal, Filipinos dentro de den anos, in W. E. Retana, Archive del 
bibliofilo filipino, Madrid, *igo 5 , vol. v, pp. 299 ei seq. The quotation 
given is taken from Charles 'Derbyshire’s translation entitled The 
Philippines A Century Hence, Manila, 1912, pp. 85-86. Filipinos dentro 
de cien ahos was originally published as a serial in La Solidaridad from 
September, 1S89, to January, 1890. 
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quo, that the people were still in a savage state. . . ^ 

“ What could we have done ”, exclaimed, later in 1S97, one 
of the companions of Rizal, “ if the gold of the monastic 
orders had been stronger than our clamors? ” ^ The result 
was as foreseen by these men. The more radical element 
of the population managed to seize control, plunged the 
comitry into a revolution and openly advocated politi&al 
independence; for, as in the case of the Latin- American 
countries, “ from revohffion in behalf of liberal rule to re- 
volution in behalf of independence, was an easy and' natural 
step 


THE KATIPUNAN 

The leaders of the radical group, to spread their beliefs 
and coordinate their acts, established a secret society which 
has come to be known as the Katipunan^ Patterned some- 

^ Quoted in Harper’s History of the War in the Philippines, edited by 
Marrion Wilcox, New York, 1900, p. 28. This work is a compilation of 
articles on the Philippines written by various newspaper correspondents. 

Apolinario Mabini, a lawyer by profession, was a prominent member 
of the Liga Filipino. Later he became the trusted adviser of General 
Aguinaldo and rose to the position of President of the Council of Secre- 
taries of the Republic. Most of the organic measures of Aguinaldo 
were his work. He stood unqualifiedly for independence to the end. 

^ Mariano Ponce to Ferdinand Blumentritt, Hongkong, May ii, 1897. 
A copy of this letter is in the collection of Teodoro M. ICalaw, Manila. 

® William R. Shepherd, Latin America, New York, 1914, p. 74. 

‘The Tagalog word Katipunan means league or association. In Philip- 
pine history, however, it has come to mean a particular association 
founded in 1892 for tlie purpose of overthrowing Spanish rule in the 
Philippines. The Spanish word katipmero and the English verb 
“ katipunize ■” are both derived from it, and are used with the same 
restriction in meaning as the parent word. The full name of the society 
is Kataastaasan Kagalang-galang Katipunan ng mga Anak ng Bayan 
or Highest and Most Respectable Association of the Sons of the People, 
but is generally shortened into the Katipunan, or the more symbolic 
K. K. K. See Retana, Archivo, vol. iii, pp. 409 et seq. ; Artigas, Andris 
Bonifacio y el Katipunan, Manila, 1911, pp. 22-23. 
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what after Rizal’s Liga Filipina,- though with an entirely 
different purpose, it was founded at Tondo, a suburb of 
Manila, on July 7th, 1892, the same day that the decree 
of Rizal’s banishment to Dapitan was made public by Gov- 
ernor-General Despujold Marcelo H. Del Pilar, the com- 
panion and co-worker of Rizal in Spain, is generally credited 
with having directly inspired its establishment.^ In fact 
one of the founders of the Katipunan was Del Pilar's 
brother;in-law Deodato Arellano, who became its first presi- 
dent. From the beginning, however, it was the organizing 
ability and tenacity of purpose of Andres Bonifacio that 
saved the society from an untimely death. He became its 
tlnrd president and as such was known to all members as 
the Supremo or the Supreme One. 

Being a secret society, a good deal of mystery enveloped 
the early history of the Katipunan. Until a comparatively 
recent time, there was more misinformation than actual 
knowledge regarding its purposes and organization. A 
Spanish parish priest. Fray Mariano Gil, who “ discovered " 
its existence, declared its object to be “ the general massacre 
of all Spaniards living in the Archipelago ” ; ® a Filipino 

^ Epifanio de los Santos, “Andres Bonifacio ” in The Philippine Review, 
Manila, Jauuary-Febfuary, 1918, p. 38. For a slightly different date, see 
Artigas, Andris Bonifacio, p. 12. The decree of Rizal’s deportation is 
printed in the Gaceta de Manila, July 7, 1892. 

Santos’ “AndrM Bonifacio ’’ is undoubtedly the best life of Bonifacio 
so far attempted. It really is more than a biography, inasmuch as in 
its columns several letters of ' Bonifacio are printed for the first time, 
together with Bonifacio’s Katmgkulang gagawin ng mga Z. LL. B. 
(Duties to be performed by the Sons of the People). The letters 
Z. LL. B. stand for A. N, B. (Anak ng Bayan, or Sons of the People) , 
the katipmeros having t rearranged the letters of die alphabet to 
escape ready detection, Tliis work of Bonifacio is generally cited by 
Filipino writers as Bonifacio’s Decalogue, and it will be so cited hereafter. 

’Santos, “Marcelo H. del Pilar,’’ loc. cit., pp. 868-869, 879. 

’ Retana, Archivo, vol. iii, p, 92. 
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writer, on the other hand, advanced the theory that the 
siimmum of Katipunan aspirations was a communistic re- 
public/ So inaccurate was the information about it that 
even after its “ discovery ”, it was generally confused with 
Freemasonry, and, for a long time thereafter, its centers in 
the provinces were invariably spoken of as “ lodges In 
the language of James A. Le Roy,^ “ more ridiculous, exag- 
gerated, and often willfully false things have been written ” 
about the Katipunan than any other feature of Philippine 
history. 

Opinions to the contrary notwithstanding, it is possible 
to make a statement as to what constituted the main object 
of the society. Barring certain subsidiary aims, the primary 
purpose was two- fold: (i) the tmicm of all Filipinos, 
and (2) the separation from Spain by means of a revolu- 
tion. The society from the beginning was undoubtedly 
both a patriotic and a seditious organization. 

The union of all Filipinos as an aim of the Katipunan 
is shown in the second paragraph of Jacinto’s Primer which 
was generally looked upon by the early katipuneros as their 
guide.® It reads as follows : “ The object pursued by this 
association is great and precious : to unite in ideas and pur- 
poses all Filipinos by means of a strong oath, and from this 
union derive force with which to tear the dense veil that 
obscures the intelligence and thus find the true path of 
Reason and Light ”. Andres Bonifacio, early in 1896, ex- 

* Isabelo de los Reyes, La ReltyiSn del Katipunan, Madrid, 1910, p. 37. 

® The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, p. 79. 

“ A pamphlet in Tagalog entitled Katipunan ng mga A. N. B. (Asso- 
ciation of the Sons of the People), -without date or place of imprint. 
It is generally cited by Filipino writers as Jacinto’s Kartilla ng 
Katipunan (Katipunan Primer'), For a study of the aims and nature of 
the Katipunan, the Primer and Bonifacio’s Decalogue, already referred 
to, are indispensable. 
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pressed the same thought when he. wrote ; “ Reason teaches 
us to be united in sentiment, thought and purpose, so that 
we may acquire the strength necessary to crush the evil that 
is afflicting our people This position of the katipuneros 
was dictated not only by the apparent necessity for greater 
unity, but also by the natural tendency to follow in the foot- 
steps of Rizal and Del Pilar, the two great apostles of Fili- 
pino union. It was therefore a heritage from the preceding 
generation. 

With respect to the idea of separation by means of a 
revolution, there appears nothing absolutely definite in the 
writings of the founders of the association which have beeti 
preserved. The omission was probably not accidental; it 
may well have been -dictated by prudence. By this omission 
the leaders of the association could hope to gain the sympathy 
at least, if not the support, of those who would naturally 
recoil from the violence of a revolution and the uncertainty 
of political separation, and, at the same time, lessen the risk 
of furnishing documentary proofs of sedition in case of dis- 
covery. Thus Jacinto only vaguely suggests in his Primer 
that, as a fitting recompense for those who willingly suffered, 
liberty would soon dawn, bringing happiness for all. Boni- 
facio mentions neither separation nor revolution in the Deca- 
logue. Dr. Valenzuela, on the other hand, testified that, 
according to Bonifacio, the society proposed to bring about 
the union of all Filipinos and to demand for the Philippines 
equal rights with the Spanish provinces, including the send- 
ing of delegates to the Cortes ; and, in case of refusal on the 
part of Spain to grant such demands, to provoke a revolu- 
tion and declare the independence of the Archipelago under 
the protection of Japan.* _ What these men really had in 

^ Retana, Archivo, vol. in, p. 201. 

® Santos, "Andres Bonifacio,” loc. cit., p. 39. 
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mind, however, is revealed in the articles they wrote and 
published in 1896 in the paper Kalayaan (Liberty), organ 
of the Katiptnian^ One of these articles, written jointly 
by Bonifacio and Dr. Valenzuela, says in part : 

. . . We raise our heads long accustomed to bow low, and 
summoning up all our strength . . . boldly tell them [the 
Spaniards] that the expression “ Mother Spain” is but a piece 
of adulation . . . that they are nought but a race that robs, 
a people that fattens on ■v\’’hat is not its own ; that fliere is 
another people [the Filipinos] tired of that which gives it 
neither strength nor life, and that there is no longer any hope 
except in our own forces and means of defense.^ 

In a country already greatly perturbedeas the Philippines 
then was, there can be little doubt regarding the real inten- 
tion of the authors of these articles. Certainly the men 
who were initiated into the Katipiman from 1894 on, if not 
from the outset, understood the society to stand not only for 
revolution but for separation as well. Thus in 1894 the 
initiates of a section in a district in Manila boldly announced 
in a document signed in blood that they Avould “ not take 
a backward step in the revolution against the Spanish 
enemy The document bears a -stamp with these words : 

^The Kalayaan was a Tagalog paper which began publication early in 
1896 in Manila, although it bore the address Yokoliama in its date line. 
It printed two numbers but the second issue was never distributed, due 
to the sudden betrayal of the society by one of its members. Some of 
the articles appearing in the first number are reproduced in Spanish 
in Retana’s Archive, vol. iii, pp. 134-148; while two of Bonifacio’s 
articles are reproduced in English in Santos’ “Andres Bonifacio,” loc. 
fit, pp. 39 et seq. 

’ Retana, Archivo, vol. iii, p. 136. 

8 John R. M. Taylor, PhiliH>inc Insm^cnt Records, vol. i, exhibit 
iia, 74 FZ. This work, printed in galley proofs but never published, 
is probably the most important single collection of documents of this 
period of Philippine history. Copies of it are kept in the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs in Washington, D. C, in the Library of Congress and 
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“ Philippine Republic, Concepcion, Manila”. Another docri- 
ment dated in 1896 states the object of the society to be “ the 
independence of the Filipino people, and the total destruc- 
tion of Spanish rule Apolinario Mabini, who knew 
Bonifacio and rvith him sat as a member of the directorate 
of the Liga Filipina, was undoubtedly right when he said 
that the Katipunan was founded with ‘‘ separatist ” aims.® 
The idea of having a definite program of government be- 
yond the organization prescribed'" by the Katipiinan, once 
separation was attained, did not seem greatly to have pre- 
occupied at that time the thought of the leaders. Yet the 
Katipunan was undoubtedly a patriotic society, and at heart 
the leaders presumably wished the country’s good.® The 
%atipuneros were bent on destroying the Spanish rule which 
they felt had already become unbearable,* but their construc- 
tive program did not go beyond a plan, generally accepted, 
to found a republic on the ruins of the decaying colonial 
system. Whether this form of government would be the 
most suitable under the given conditions, and just what kind 

in the Bureau of Constabulary in Manila. It is available only to those 
who have permission to use it. It consists of a historical account of 
the revolution from its inception in 1896 to the American occupation, 
and of exhibits made up of important documents consulted. The his- 
torical account is unfortunately biassed, but the exhibits, of which there 
are 1430, are extremely valuable in spite of certain errors in translation. 
Mr. Taylor had intended to have the whole work arranged in two 
volumes, but as actually put together it consists of five. It will be cited 
hereafter simply as Taylor. 

^ Retana, Archhio, vol. iii, p. 154. 

’“Apolinario Mabini, La Revohicion filipina, ch. vii. This work was 
written by Mabini while he was in exile in Guam. The original, written 
by him both in Spanish and in English, has never been published. How- 
ever, a translation into English from the original Spanish was published 
sometime ago in Japan by Austin Craig. A copy of the English original 
is found in the collection of Teodoro M. Kalaw. 

® Jacinto, Primer, passim. 

^ Supra, p. 17. 
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of a republic they intended to establish, did not appear ser- 
iously to have hampered the pursuit of their immediate ob- 
jective. A republic they wanted, and a republic they must 
have. All else, it was taken for granted, would surely 
follow. In this respect, they were no different from other 
revolutionists at the inception of their work. 

Aside from the main object it strove to accomplish, tfie 
association had certain subsidiar3r aims. It preached the 
love of and service to ccTuntry. “ The life that is not con- 
secrated to a lofty and reasonable purpose is a tree without 
shade, if not a poisonous weed ”, says the Primer. It pro- 
claimed, moreover, the equality of all men, a precept that was 
undoubtedly stressed and at times, either willfully or through 
ignorance, distorted into some sort of communism. It urged 
cooperation, a genuine mutuality of effort. “ Defend the 
oppressed ”, commands the Primer, “ and fight the oppres- 
sor ”. It extolled the chastity of women, and iterated the 
golden rule. These principles of conduct ^ it sought to in- 
culcate among its members on behalf of social betterment, 
so as to accentuate their community of interests and purposes 
and strengthen their bonds of union. 

Neither Bonifacio in his Decalogue nor Jacinto in his 
Primer said anything about the “ massacre ” of Spaniards. 
There may be stray bits of eAudence to show that “ mas- 
sacre ” was in the minds of some members of the Katipmia'n,; 
bitt certain documents general^ cited by rabid Spanish 
writers ® in this connection must be viewed with suspicion, 
since their source has never been given and their authen- 
ticity is still unproven.® With an association like the Kati- 

’ Jacinto, Primer, passim. 

“Jose M. del Castillo y Jimenes, El Katlpunan o el fiUbiisierismo en 
Pilipinas, Madrid, 1897, pp. 114-123. See also Manuel Sastron, La 
Insiirreccion en Filiphms, Madrid, 1897, vol. i, pp. 146-148. 

^ Santos, “Andres Bonifacio,” loe. cit, p. 55. 
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piman, howevei', whose members were largely recruited from 
the lower classes, it was inevitable that some of its principles 
would be misunderstood and even misconstrued. Indeed, 
after that body had become successful, there came “ an in- 
flux of spurious elements, of false katipuneros, whose ex- 
cesses brought discredit upon the society Nevertheless, 
what the leaders wanted was to steel the hearts of their 
associates and prepare them for a long struggle against their 
rulers.. This seemed necessary in view of the traditional 
deference the majority of natives then showed the ruling 
race, particularly the clergy. To combat it, the Katipunan 
leaders appealed not only to the Filipino’s love of country 
hunt also to his religious instinct.” “ Believe ", says Boni- 
facio, " that the aims of the K. K. K. are God-given, and 
the desires of thy country are therefore also the desires of 
God,” ” 

There is no original document that describes completely 
the organization of the Katipunan. Jacinto’s unpublished 
work on the “ katipunization ” of Laguna province, though 
not written till early in 1898, throws much light on the sub- 
ject, but, like all works of local character, does not describe 
the organization as a whole. Of the secondary sources, 
the testimonies of Dr. Valenzuela and others,' the reminis- 

' Ihid., p. 58. 

’Jacinto, Primer, jtassim. 

■’Bonifacio, Decalogue, lac, cit, p. 39. 

4 This work is entitled Pagkataiag ng pamahataan .m hukuman ng 
silangan, but is generally referred to by Filipino writers as the Smig- 
guniang hiikuman ■which may be freely rendered in English as the 
Regional Council. It “Was written in February, 1898, and therefore 
belongs to a much later period. The original manuscript is in the col- 
lection of the historian Epifanio dc los Santos, Malolos, Bulacan, who 
kindlvall^^cl the writer to consult it and io retain a copy. 

^ Retana, Archivo, vol. iii, pp. 199 et seq. 
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ceiices of Artemio^ Ricarte/ a katipuncro , and 1 . de los 
Reyes’ La Religion del katipjinan {Katipunan Religion) ai'e 
very useful, but much care should be exercised in consulting 
them. Fortunately, however, there are no fundamental, 
differences in the views expressed by these men and by others 
regarding the society’s organization. 

It seems reasonably certain that the Katipunan had three 
distinct units of conti'oly namely, (a) the supreme council, 
for the whole Archipelago; (b) the provincial council, for 
each province or district; and (c) the popular council, for 
each town. Sometimes, however, a province had twO' such 
councils, thus constituting itself into two' Katipunan pro- 
vinces, while a popular council might hav^ under its directidTi 
two or more sections. Each council had its own set of 
officials generally consisting of a president, a secretary, .a 
fiscal (attorney) and a treasurer. 'But besides these officials, 
the supreme council, to which all councils owed obedience, 
had several councillors and for some time a medical adviser. 
In August, 1896, the supreme council, according to Dr. 
Valenzuela, was composed of jVndres Bonifacio, president; 
Emilio JacintO’, secretaiy; Teodoro' Plata, fiscal; Enrique 
Pacheco, treasurer; Pio Valenzuela, medical adviser; and 
several councillors. “ After the establishment of the supreme 
council, the founders slowly and carefully began to make 
“ converts ” in the suburbs of Manila and in some of the 
towns near the capital. With great secrecy, subordinate 
councils were established in an ever-widening area. Al- 
though at first, quite inactive, leading only a somewhat pre- 
carious existence to the end of 1893, the Katipunan took on 
a new lease of life early in 1894. A year later there were 

^Artemio Ricarte, Apuntes histSricos de la insurreccion, secs. 2-3.. 
This work is still unpublished. The author’s copy was made from that 
in the Philippine Library in Manila. 

“Retana, Arcinvo, vol, iii, p. 211. 
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already established in Manila City alone lour “ popular 
councils ” with several sections/ The province of Manila 
and the near-by provinces of Morongy Cavite, Batangas, 
Laguna and Bulacan, and even the more distant provinces 
of Nueva Lcija and Tayabas felt the silent campaign con- 
ddeted by Bonifacio and his enthusiastic followers. By the 
middle of i8g6, the society was already well established in 
central Luzon. 

Various estimates regarding the probable number of those 
affiliated are given by different authorities. They vary be- 
tween 20,000 ^ and 123, 500. The actual number of memb- 
ers was probably not exactly known even by the katipuneros 
themselves. However, the membership must have been 
large, probably nearer the latter figure than the former,'’ 
although it represented only a small portion of the entire 
population.” In central Luzon alone was the society's in- 
fluence felt in any appreciable degree. 

As the association grew and its membership increased, 
rumors regarding its existence were bound to arise. Early 
in July, i8g6, a lieutenant of the Civil Guard, writing at 
the town of Pasig, to the Civil Governor of the province 
of Manila reported that he had reason to suspect that “ some- 
thing abnormal was going on ”, that he had been informed 
of the existence of a secret society whose members were 
constantly holding gatherings at different places near Manila 

* Reyes, op. cit., p. 32. 

^ The present province of Rizal is made up approximately of the former 
province of Morong and some parts of the former province of Manila. 

® Valenzuela’s estimate.^ See Retana, Archivo, vol. iii, p. 203. 

‘ Sastron’s estimate. See Manuel Sastron, La Insurreccidn en 
Pilipinas, vol. i, p. 141. 

“LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, p. 83. 

ArchipUlago fiUpino, Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1900, 
vol. i, p. 260 gives the Christian population of the Philippines in 1896 
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and raising money to buy arms.’ On August 13, a Spanish 
friar-curate of a town, near Manila wrote to the same author- 
ity a letter wherein he spoke of “ masons ” and “ separat- 
ists ” and, after asserting that what the country needed was 
some “ blood-letting ”, advised the “ disappearance of two 
or three of the more prominent citizens All sorts of 
rumors were therefore in the air when, on August 19, the 
society was betrayed by* Teodoro Patino to Fray Mariano 
Gil, friar-curate of the suburb of Tondo.® 

THE REVOLUTION, 1S96-1897 

At the time the Kafipwiaii was betrayed, a decision had 
almost been reached by the members of .the society, thougli 
not without a dissenting element, that the time to strike 
had come. On August 17, two days before the fateful 
discovery in the printing establishment of the Diario de 
Manila of the lithographic stone used by the katipiincros 
to print their receipts.'’ Andres Bonifacio and his associates 
had agreed, in a large meeting held in a village of the town 
of Kalookan, to begin the revolt. On August 20 another 
meeting held in Balintawak, definitely decided the matter 
and with the cry of “ Long live the Philippine Republic ” 
set August 30 as the date for a general assault on the capital.® 
But the conflict began sooner. The first encounter was re- 
ported on the 23rd; another, on the 26th. On August 30, 
a large force under Bonifacio himself attempted to capture 
the powder magazine at Sair Juan del Monte, a town near 
Manila, and, undaunted by their failure to do so, proceeded 

' Retaiia, ArcMvo, vol. iii, pp. iSO et seq. 

^ Ibid., pp. 168-169. 

Ibid., pp. 171 ei seq. 

* See affidavit of Fray Mariano Gil in Retatia, Archivo, vol. iii, pp. 
171 et seq. 

® Artigas, Andris Bonifacio y el Katipumn, pp. S4"S6- 
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to attack the Spanish detachment at Santa Mesa, a suburo 
of the capital.^ Simultaneously, unmistakable signs of im- 
pending revolt manifested themselves in the neigiiboring 
provinces, and Govemor-iGeneral Blanco immediately de- 
clared Manila, Bulacan, Pampanga, Nueva Ecija, Tarlac, 
Laguna, Cavite, and Batangas under martial law." The 
revolution was on. 

Within the brief period of a moitth, the situation in cen- 
tral Lu,2on became extremely dangerous. After the first 
encounters in the province of Manila, the rebellion quickly 
spread to the nearby provinces. One after another, Cavite, 
Nueva ^Icija, Batangas, Laguna, Bataan, Bulacan and 
JVlprong raised the standard of revolt.'’ Significant occur- 
rences were going o'n at the same time in some of the more 
distant provinces where, though far from the seat of active 
Katipitmn propaganda, popular discontent existed, due to 
the “ reign of terror ” inaugurated by the friar-curates and 
other Spanish residents to rid themselves of their influential 
enemies and rivals.'* There occurred, moreover, an out- 
break in Passi, near Iloilo, and mutinies by native troops in 
Mindanao and J0I6 where katipuneros deported from Luzon 
had been at work. These events, however, appeared to be 
separate incidents ; ® the real danger lay in the provinces 
of central Luzon. 

The revolt was most successful in the province of Cavite, 
where Emilio Aguinaldo and his associates gained control 
of nearly the entire province from the start.® It soon be- 
came apparent that, to stamp out the rebellion, Cavite must 

* Taylor, yol. i, 27 FZ. 

® Gaceta de Manila, August 30, 1896. p. 965. 

^ Sastron, La Inmrrecdon en ’Pilipinas, pp. 230, 238, 244, 252, 285. 

* LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, p. 91. 

^ Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

® Sastron, op. at, p. 244. 
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be retaken. Both sides, as if by mutual consent, prepared 
for the impending conflict. Aguinaldo not only organized 
his followers into an army where nearly every one, accord- 
ing lo> Taylor, of the 141,250 inhabitants of Cavite had a 
place, ^ but also turned the province into an entrenched 
campC Governor-General Blanco, on the other hand, 
ordered all the available troops in the southern islands *of 
the Philippines to concentrate in Manila, asked reinforce- 
ments from Spain and called for volunteers to defend the 
country. By the end of September, he had in Manila and 
in the town of Cavite some 6,000 men, and on October i 
decided to begin an offensive campaign.” His forces were 
opposed “ not by an army but by a people in arms ”, and hi^ 
campaign was a failure. ITis enemies, r'fho had been chafing 
under the restraint of his relatively humane policy toward 
the natives * — ^BlancO' being really a liberal at heart — Look 
advantage of his failure to pacify Cavite and procured his 
recall. 

It is useless to theorize as to whether Blanco' would have 
succeeded or not in conciliating the insurgents and bringing 
them back into the fold, had he been allowed to remain in 
office long enough to give his “ policy of attraction ” “ a 
thorough trial. It is probable that he really underesti- 
mated the seriousness of the situation; yet it is also quite 
probable that his comparative moderation, in the long run, 
would have been effective in holding the less radical element, 
then the more numerous portion of the population, from sup- 
porting the rebellion in any form. But surrounded as he 


^ Taylor, vol. i, 28 FZ. 
nbld., 27 FZ. 

Ibid., 29 FZ. 

‘Ramon Blanco, Memoria qite al senado dirige . . .accrca los lUtinws 
sucesos ocurridos cn la Isla de Luzon, Madrid, 1897, p. 68. 

^Gaccta de Manila, October 20, i8g6, p. 2062, 
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was by his reactionary counti‘}Tiieii, clerical and lay alike, he 
was not permitted to work out an independent line of action. 
His coolness exasperated the more temperamental among 
them, and it may have been just as well that his services were 
dispensed with, since any effort on his part would undoubt- 
edly have been frustrated bj' the unrelenting opposition of 
his enemies.^ 

Camilo G. de Polavieja, who relieved Blanco on December 
13, was an* entirely different man from his predecessor. 
His policy was essentially the reverse. He was “ the chosen 
Messiah of the friars On his assumption of the govern- 
ment, he said ; “ For those who are loyal, I have nothing 
hij*: sentiments of affection and protection; for the traitors, 
the greatest energy 'appears to me insufficient, the greatest 
rigor out of proportion to the magnitude of the crime 
which they have committed against their King and father- 
land. . . " His rule was a veritable “ reign of terror 

The toll of arrest and executions under Blanco was large 
enough; under Polavieja it became much larger. The ex- 
ecution by the former of fifty-seven insurgents in Manila on 
August 31, and of thirteen innocent men in Cavite in Sep- 
tember, pales into insignificance when compared with Pola- 
vieja’s savagery. The capital city resembled “ a huge 
Inquisition”. “There came a time in Manila”, says Le- 
Rcy, “when executions on the Luneta® had grown so 
numerous and were felt, even by Polavieja, to be so demoral- 
izing . . . that he put forth a special decree authorizing 
courts-martial under the brigade commanders.” * One of 
his numerous victims was Jose Rizal. 

With the exception of the introduction of reconcentra- 

^ LcRoy, The Americans in Philippines, vol. i, pp. 94 et seq. 

^ Gaceta de Manila, December 14, 1896, p. 2286. 

^ A fashionable promenade in Manila. 

* The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, p, 99. 
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lion in the seven provinces surrounding Manila, General 
Polavieja’s military plan was essentially the same as his pre- 
decessor's. Like Blanco, he tried to segregate Cavite from 
the rest of the provinces, and there give the rebellion its 
death blow.^ He had at his disposal an army considerably 
larger," and the advantage, moreover, of the dry seaspn. 
lie began the offensive against Cavite on February 14, 1897, 
a campaign which last»d fifly-two days, with a loss to ths 
operating division of 15 officers and 168 men killed, and 
56 officers and 910 men wounded.” On the whole the of- 
fensive was well conducted and the insurgent position badly 
shaken, but it did not succeed in stamping out the rebellion. 
Polavieja’s successor, Primo de Rivera, says that when 4 iie> 
came to assume command about two thirds of the territory 
of Cavite province were still in insurgent hands, to say 
nothing of their strength in other provinces.'^ Polavieja 
returned to Spain on April 15 broken in health, leaving 
behind him the Archipelago far from peaceful. 

So far, the revolution was largely a Katipwtan affair. It 
, is true that, in Cavite and elsewhere, thousands of men who 
had never been initiated into the society had joined the 
fighting ranks, but it is also true that direction and leader- 
ship had remained thus far in Kaiipnnan hands. Andres 
Bonifacio was still the Supremo. But other leaders had 
gained prominence in the provinces through valor or mili- 
tary exploits, and after the first flush of success, it was felt 

* Taylor, vol. i, 30 FZ. 

'Foreman gives the number of men available as 28,000 Europeans, to 
say nothing of native auxiliaries. See John, Foreman, The Philippine 
Islands, Shanghai, igo6, p. 378. 

® Federico de Monteverde; Campahd de Filipinos, la division de 
Lachambre, Madrid, 1898, pp. 580-381. 

* F. Primo de Rivera, Memoria dirigida al Senado . . . acerca de su 
gestion en Filipinos, Madrid, 1898, pp. 21 et seq. 
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that a more thorough organization was needed, one not only 
better but broader and more comprehensive than the exist- 
ing machinery, one that could bring about a more perfect 
union and prevent the various provincial councils from 
wrangling with one another, and more effectively meet the 
ever increasing needs of the revolution. In other words, 
the* movement was beginning to take on a new, phase ; it was 
fast outgrowing its Katipunan moyld. 

The first attempt to break away from the authority of the 
Katipunan occurred as early as October 31, 1896, just nine 
weeks after the outbreak, when Emilio Aguinaldo, himself 
a katiptinero, issued a manifesto ^ entitled “ Liberty, Equal- 
ly and Fraternity ” in which he outlined a proposed revolu- 
tionary government,' republican in form and “ similar to 
that of the U. S. A,”, and invited all good men to support it. 
The second attempt took place toward the end of December, 
when a Katipunan convention was held in the town of Imus, 
in the province of Cavite, for the purpose of uniting the two 
provincial councils of that province and checking thereby 
the rivalry between them, and of adopting a proposed con- 
stitution.® Nothing definite, however, was accompliishcd! 
beyond the adoption of an agreement that another conven- 
tion invested with power to decide this question should be 
held at some later time.* The third step was talren on 
March 22, 1897, when a second convention, presumably 

* Text in Teodoro M. Kalaw, Doemnentos constitiicionales sobre 
Pilipinas, pt. ii, pp. 8-9. This work, though unpublished, is in con- 
venient, mimeographed form. It was undertaken in 1915 and 1916 with 
the help of the late Mariano Ponce for the Philippine Assembly of which 
Mr. Kalaw was tlien secretary. 

“Ricarte, Apuntes histSricos, sec. 31. 

^ Ibid., sec. 31. E. de los Santos, however, believes that a constitution 
was adopted in the convention of Imus, and that the subsequent convention 
at Tejeros was held for the election of officers in accordance with the 
provision of that constitution. See his “Andres Bonifacio,” loc. cit, p, S3. 
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larger and more representative than the preceding one, was 
held in Tejeros,'^ San Francisco de Malabon, under the pre- 
sidency of Andres Bonifacio. It was here that an agree- 
ment was reached, in spite of the opposition of certain ele- 
ments, to create a revolutionary organization that would 
replace the Katipunan supreme council and take charge of 
general affairs. In the election of officers that followed,'the 
following were chosen: President, Emilio Aguinaldo; Vice- 
President, Mariano Tfias; General-in-Chief (Capitdn Ge- 
neral), Artemio Ricarte; Director of War, Emiliaiio Riego 
de Dios; and Director of the Interior, Andres Bonifacio. 
The remaining officials, namely, a Director of State, a Dir- 
ector of Finance (Hacienda) , and a Director of Grace and 
Justice were chosen at another election, held in the town’^tt 
Naik a month later." A new Directoi- of the Interior was 
elected on the same occasion, for .'\ndres Bonifacio refused 
to accept the office and to recognize the new authority.® 

The transition from the Katipnmn to the revolutionarv 
organization was not accomplished without difficulties. 
Andres Bonifacio “ believed in the vindicating virtue of 

' Ricarte, op. clt., sec. 34. Mabini in his Revohicion fiKpina, ch, viii, 
gives the date of tlie convention at Tejeros as of March 12, but a written 
agreement signed the day following by many of those present and printed 
by Santos in his “Andres Bonifacio,” loc. cit., pp. 46-47, shows that 
March 22 is the correct one. 

" See letter giving full list of elected officials, in Taylor, vol. i, 
exhibit 28, pS FZ. The same list is found in Kalaw, Docuimnios con- 
stitucionalcs, pt. ii, pp. 14, 16; but see a slightly different list in Ricarte, 
op. cit., sec. 3S. 

® See Philippine Insurgent Records, A4, for .signed testimony of Andres 
Bonifacio before the investigating judge {jiiesi instructor). The Philip- 
pine Insurgent Records are a documentary f-ollection composed of the 
records of the defunct Philippine Republic and other Philippine papers 
acquired by the United States Army and deposited in the archives of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. To prevent confusion with Taylor’s Philip- 
pine Insurgent Records, this collection will hereafter be designated, when- 
ever cited, as simply the P. L R. 
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the association he had founded, and his mission was one 
of defending and propagating it and leading it to victory 
Emilio Jacinto had much the same opinion; for as late 
February, 189S, he was still laboring to further the inter- 
ests of the society in Laguna.® There were many who, in 
deference to Bonifacio, opposed a change ; but they were in 
the. minority, and in the end yielded to the wishes of the 
stronger party. The new organization was acclaimed ap- 
parently by all. Then Bonifacio, who had agreed with the 
rest to abide by the decision of the majority and who pre- 
sided over the convention at Tejeros, refused to recognize 
the validity of the elections held under its auspices and the 
authority of the government set ttp. He was arrested by 
wder of Aguinaldo,^ and tried before a court-martial pre- 
sided over by 'General Mariano Noriel.® Convicted of sedi- 
tion, the court-martial sentenced him to be shot, but Aguin- 
aldo commuted the death sentence to imprisonment for life. 
This act of grace, however, proved ineffective, for he was 
finally executed at Mount Euntis on May 10, just as Primo 
de Rivera’s victorious forces were making themselves masters 
of Cavite province. 

Opinions differ as to how far Aguinaldo was responsible 
for the death of Bonifacio. Apolinario Mabini, who thinks 
the execution unjustifiable, lays the entire blame on Agui- 
naldo’s “personal ambition Epifanio de los Santos, on 
the other hand, believes that it was not only justified but 
inevitable, because of Bonifacio’s plan to head a counter- 
revolution, of “ the pressure of the enemy, who was then 

’ Santos, “Andres Bonifacio,” toe. cit., p. 56. 

^ See Emilio Jacinto’s San^gmiang Hukimtan already referred to. 

” The complete record of the proceedings of the courtmartial of Boni- 
facio is reproduced in English in Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 30, 93 FZ- 
99 FZ, I LY-2 LY. 

*Lo Revolucion filipina, ch. viii. 
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sweeping Cavite with a broom of lead and steel, the pressure 
of those outside, among them Zuluela and Jocson” (insur- 
gent leaders from Manila) ; and, more than all, the terrible 
general panic.^ All these factors undoubtedly operated to 
bring about his death, and it is not easy to state categoii- 
cally which of them was dominant. 

Although the establisliment of the revolutionary govern- 
ment meant actually the dissolution of the Katipumn, the 
spirit of the association; did not vanish until after the death 
of Bonifacio. The society was kept up merely as 2 matter 
of form, and appealed to only whenever it could serve some 
useful purpose. Its supreme authority had been taken over 
by the revolutionary government and its unifying force 
replaced by another, more subtle but no less effective, namely; 
the growing consciousness of nationality. This new factor 
which had begun to take form soon after the middle of the 
igth century,- enabled Emilio Aguinaldo and his associates 
to continue the revolution, as Andres Bonifacio and Emilio 
Jacinto had succeeded in launching it. 

Meanwhile General Primo de Rivera had assumed the 
office vacated by Polavieja. Like his immediate predeces- 
sors, he sought to end the rebellion by dealing the mortal 
blow at Cavite. On April 30, 1897, he began a campaign 
of twenty days, after which he considered himself master 
of the province.^ He was, and the insurgent leaders from 
elsewhere left the province and returned to their own, there 
to continue the struggle. Aguinaldo himself, on June 10, 
eluded the Spanish forces, and with a small band of devoted 

* “Andres Bonifacio,” loc. cit., p. 54. 

° Leandro H. Fernandez, “The Formatioi* of Filipino Nationality,” 
in Celebracidn del cuarto centenario del descubrimiento de Filipinos por 
Fernando Magallancs, Manila, Bureau of Printing, it>2i, pp. 37-48; 
LeRoy, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 33-78. 

“ Primo de Rivera, Memorio, pp. 35-S4. 
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followers passed “ within sight and hearing of Manila ” and 
went on to the mountains of San Mateo, and thence to 
Eiacnabato in Bulacaiid 

Organized resistance in Cavite was broken at last, but 
contrary to a long-standing expectation this did not end the 
rebellion. Had this achievement been accomplished earlier, 
during Blanco’s rule, the effect might have been differeth. 
But taking place as it did after the rebellion has had time to 
organize in a fashion in the provinces of central Luzon 
and afCfer Aguinaldo had been acclaimed by the chief lead- 
ers," the loss of Cavite, although greatly felt, did not put an 
end to the revolutionary forces. There was a brief lull, as 
if between two storms, during which time the forces form- 
e»4y concentrated in .Cavite were being I'edistributed in other 
provinces and joined with other commands. July and Aug- 
ust were comparatively peaceful months. But Primo de 
Rivera himself, who had a tendency to underrate the strength 
of the insurrection after his successful drive in Cavite, was 
not altogether insensible to the actual conditions.^ In Sep- 
tember, the conflict was renewed, and engagements took place 
in Laguna, Batangas, Tayabas, Pampanga and Nueva fieija. 
By October, guerrilla w'arfare had extended to Principe, 
Tarlac and Pangasinan,'^ and Primo de Rivera confessed that 
without the help of the Filipinos themselves it would be 
quite impossible to suppress it and restore peace.'’ 

The Spanish victory in Cavite and the vigorous policy 
kept up by Primo de Rivera thereafter made nevertheless 

^ Santos, “Andrfe Bonifacio,” loc. cit, p. S 4 - See also Manuel Sastron, 
La Insnrreccion en Filijnnas y guerra Mspano-amerkana en el Archipie- 
lagn, Madrid, 1901, p. 280. j 

“ Santos, “Andres Bonifacio,” loc. cit, passim. 

® Primo de Rivera, Memoria, p. 65. 

* Taylor, vol. i, 33 FZ. 

“ Primo de Rivera, op. cit, p. 127. 
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a profound impression on the revolutionary leaders. The 
Spanish offensive did not dishearten them completely, but 
it made them hesitate and extremely cautious. Thereafter 
they thought it wise to fortify themselves in inaccessible 
retreats and resort to guerrilla tactics. “ In this mamrer ”, 
says Aguinaldo in his proclamation of September 6, “ we 
can fight Spain for an indefinite period, wear out her re- 
sources and oblige her to give up through sheer weak- 
ness. ... It is absolutely necessary to prolong the war and 
give the strongest possible evidence of our strength, so that 
Spain will be forced to concede what we desire.” ^ Accord- 
ingly, each military commander established himself with his 
men in some safe retreat within the province or region of 
his command. Aguinaldo himself, surnsunded by some ot 
the most distinguished revolutionary leaders, selected the 
mountain fastness of Biacnahato as the seat of the revolu- 
tionary government. From this place he issued orders to 
his officers from time to time and directed the campaign. 
Bulacan, therefore, became the center of resistance and the 
theater of operations was shifted from Cavite to that prov- 
ince. 'General Polavieja well said before leaving for home: 
“ Cavite is the scandal, but Bulacan is the danger.” " 

That Aguinaldo and his companions in arms had no in- 
tention to surrender is shown, not only by the determined 
spirit of the proclamation just referred to, but by other 
evidence. In July, 1897, a further proclamation issued from 
Biacnahato with Aguinaldo’s signature contained a general 
appeal to support the revolution, and was directed to all™ 
“ Filipinos, Asiatics, Americans and Europeans ”■ — ^who 
made their home in the Philippines., It condemned the 
Spanish rule as oppressive, corrupt and tyrannical. “ The 

^ Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 44, ii LY. 

® Quoted ill LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, p. 122. 
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protests of the natives and the petitions sent through peace- 
ful channels,” it says, “ produced only silence and contempt. 
All who had dared to address the Spanish Government were 
answered with insult, ridicule, deportation and confiscation 
of property.” “ Enough of scandals,” it continued, “ to 
arms. Sons of the Nation. Impelled by the common good, 
rfe aspire to Liberty and Independence.” ^ Moreover, in 
a large gathering of revolutionary leaders, held at Biacna- 
bato toward the end of October,- a decision was reached to 
continue the war. On November i a constitution was 
adopted, bearing the following preamble : 

The separation of the Philippines from the Spanish Monarchy, 
'Constituting itself an independent and sovereign State with its 
own government, under the name of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, is the end pursued by the revolution in its present war 
which began on August 24, 1896. In its name and in repre- 
sentation of the Filipino people, the representatives of the revo- 
lution, interpreting faithfully its wishes and aspirations, and 
convoked in a constituent assembly at Biacnabato on the first 
of November, 1897, have voted unanimously the following 
articles of the Constitution of the State.® 

In accordance with the instrument, generally known as the 
“ constitution of Biacnabato ”, a supreme council of govern- 
ment was installed as f ollows : Emilio Aguinaldo, President ; 
Mariano Trias, Vice-President; Isabelo Artacho, Secretary 
of the Interior; Antonio Montenegro, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs; Baldomero Aguinaldo (a cousin of Emilio and one 

^ Text in T. M. Kalaw, Documcnios comtifucionales, pt. ii, appendix, 
pp. 4 et scq. 

* Pedro A. Paterno, Bl Pact'o de Biacnabato, Manila, 1910, pp. 111-113; 
Taylor, vol. i, 36 FZ. ' 

” Text in T. M. Kalaw, op. cit, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 13 et seq. 
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of the prominent insurgent leaders) , Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and Emilio Riego de Dios, Secretary of War/ 

Thus the struggle dragged on. December came, but there 
appeared little prospect for the country’s pacification. The 
situation was well described by Priino de Rivera himself in 
a speech in the Cortes on Jmie ii, 1898. He said (Taylor’s 
translation) : 

1 felt certain that in a short time after the opening of tjre dry 
season ... I should capture Biacnabato, where they had their 
principal stronghold, their military headquarters and extensive 
fortifications. This may be taken for granted, as Biacnabato 
could have been taken by any general of the army with the 
means then at my disposal. But I could not be held respon- 
sible, if the flag in the hands of Aguinaldo should slip away 
through the mountains and be raised in some other place. . . . 

The worthy Minister of War said to me like a soldier : “ If 
there could be any certainty of ending the war by force of 
arms,” and I answered him loyally ; “ I can take Biacnabato, 
why should I not ? Any military man can take it. That which 
I can not answer for is there crush the rebellion.” ^ 

TRUCE OF BIACNABATO 

Attempts to bring about a cessation of hostilities and the 
restoration of peace, not by force of arms but on the basis 
of mutual concessions, had been made by certain Spaniards 
as early as March, 1897.® Nothing substantial, however, 
was accomplished until Pedro A. Paterno, a prominent citi- 

^P. 1 . R., Pa. 306. 

2 Taylor, yol. i, exhibit 37, 8 LY. Though the English of Taylor's 
translation is occasionally poor, the substance is fairly correct. 

® Felipe G. Calderon, Mis Memorias sobre la revolucian fiUpina, Manila, 
1907, pp. lo-ii. Mr. Calderon was a prominent Manila attorney who 
later in September, 1898, became a member of the Filipino Congress, 
and was largely the author of the constitution adopted in Malolos. 
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zen of Manila, a lawyer and former propagandist, decided 
to play the part of intermediary. This gentleman, with the 
consent of Primo de Rivera, journeyed to Biacnabato in 
the first rveek of August, and appeared on the ninth of that 
month before Emilio Aguinaldo, presenting to the latter a 
letter signed by himself, in which he urged the termination 
of the war and the negotiation of a treaty of peace on the 
basis of reforms and actual pardop.^ In the months that 
follow«d, Paterno worked hard to win the insurgent leaders 
over to his peace program, visiting them individually in theii* 
hiding places and journeying back and forth between Manila 
and Biacnabato with proposals and counter-proposals." The 
negotiations dragged on for over four months without ap- 
parent success. At least two preliminary proposals, one 
dated August g, and another dated November 14 and 15, 
had been made “ before the final agreement was reached. 
What amounted to the final pact, was signed on December 
14 and is'‘ and ratified by a revolutionary as.sembly on 
December 20. 

The proposal of August 9 sets forth the conditions under 
which the revolutionary leaders would be willing to lay down 
their arms. Briefly speaking, they may he classified under 
two heads, namely, money payment, and reforms. The sum 
of three million dollars (Mexican) ® was asked as an in- 


‘ Text in Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 38, 8 LY. 

^ Patenio. El Pacto de Siacmhaio, passim. 

'The texts of the proposals of August 9 and November 14 and is are 
printed in Paterno, op. cit., pp. 39-48, 139-149. See also Taylor, vol. i, 
exhibit 39, 9 LY-io LY, exhibit 51, iS LY-16 LY, and exhibit S 3 . 
16 LY-17 LY. 

‘The final papers, of -which there were three, are printed in Taylor, 
vol. i, exhibit S 9 , IP LY-20 LY, and exhibit SS. 17 LY-18 LY. T-wo of 
them are also in Paterno, op. cit., pp. 179-188 but not the third one. 

' All sums mentioned in connection with the pact of Biacnabato, unless 
otherwise stated, are in Mexican dollars. 
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demnity for those in arms and those who, thougii not in 
arms, had made common cause with the combatants and 
were therefore suffering- the consequences of war/ The 
insurgent leaders, moreover, were to have the option, after 
laying down their arms, of establishing their residence either 
in the Philippines or in some foreign country. On their 
part, the revolutionists promised to cease lighting and’ to 
guarantee peace for a period of three years, during which 
time the introduction of certain reforms was to take place. 
The main reforms asked for were : 

I. Expulsion of the religious orders, or at least dissolution 
of the monasteries. 

II. Representation of the Philippines in the Spanish Corteer 

III. Application of actual justice in the Philippines, equally 
for natives and Spaniards. Identity (imidad) of laws between 
Spain and the Philippines. Participation of Filipinos in the 
chief positions of the civil administration. 

IV. Readjustment of property, of the parishes and of taxa- 
tion in favor of the native. 

V. Proclamation of the individual rights of the native, of 
freedom of assembly and of the press 

On August 13, Paterno saw the Governor-General. Ac- 
cording to Paterno, that official, on reading the terms de- 
manded by Aguinaldo, treated the document as if it had 
not been received, declaring that he had no porver to grant 
such reforms, which the Cortes alone could authorize. 
Primo de Rivera, moreover, stated that the sum asked was 
too large.® To save the negotiation from failure, Paterno 
exerted his influence with the revolutionary leaders to the 
breaking point in an attempt to have them drop extreme 

^ Paterno, El Facto de Biacnabato, pp. 43-45. 

‘‘Ibid., pp. 46-47. 

® Prime de Rivera, Memoria, pp. 130-131; Paterno, op. cif., pp. 92-96. 
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claims. This move was fraught with dangers, as many of 
the insurgents were decidedly against peace.^ But Paterno 
persisted and finally, on November 14, succeeded in obtain' 
iiig from Aguinaldo another proposal. 

The new proposal appeared in two docmnents : one in 
which Paterno was named arbitrator for the insurgents, and 
another denominated “ program ”. The content of the first 
document is quite similar to that ot the proposal of August 
9, and, couched in much the same language; but it does not 
specify the amount demanded and omits the enumeration of 
the principal reforms asked. It does state, however, that the 
revolutionary leaders were consenting to lay down their 
afms in expectation that the Spanish Government would 
grant reforms and 'actual pardon, and a sum of money for 
the purposes mentioned in the previous proposal." The 
" program ” makes it clear that tlie sum in question for those 
in arms was 800,000 dollars.® 

Prime de Rivera, who had been seen by Paterno in San 
Fernando, Pampanga, and there informed of the latest de- 
velopment, gave the new proposal instant consideration. On 
November 18, an act of agreement, based on it was drawn 
up. Paterno then returned to Biacnabato for further con- 
sultation with Aguinaldo, and Primo de Rivera cabled 
Madrid for authority. On November 20, the Governor- 
General was authorized “ to conclude negotiations at once 
On December 12, Paterno, accompanied by two insurgent 
leaders from Biacnabato, i-eturned to Manila with instruc- 
tions from Aguinaldo and the supreme council of the revolu- 
tionary government to enter upon the agreement.® The 

Supra, p. 33- 

’ Paterno, El Facto de Biacnabato, pp. 139 et seq. 

^ Ibid., pp. 146 ei seq. 

* Vide telegram in Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 36, 6 LY. 

* Vide article -written by Jose Barrosso, a Spanish journalist, in Taylor, 
vol. i, exhibit 6$, 22 LY. 
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following day, the Governor-General received another tele- 
gram from Madrid, authorizing him “ to accept the surrender 
of the rebels and their Government. . . ^ The final 

papers, then, three in all, were signed on December 14 and 
15, by Primo de Rivera for the Spanish Government, and 
Paterno for the insurgents. They consisted of a “ pro- 
gram ”, different from the “ program ” of the November 
proposal, the act of agreement drafted on November 18 
(both documents were signed on December 14), and a third 
document signed on December 75. 

According to Paterno, who does not mention the act of 
agreement, another paper embodying the reforms asked in 
the proposal of August 9, was signed also by Primo de 
Rivera.^ Singularly enough, he does not print the text of 
this document as he does with the rest, but after listing what 
apparently are pertinent poidions of the proposal of August 
9, contents himself with the bare statement that the paper 
had been turned over to General Aguinaldo. It might be 
that he was referring to the act of agreement. If this be 
so, it should be stated that that document does not reproduce 
the portions of the August proposal which deal with reforms. 
If his reference, however, was to an altogether different 
docmnent, until such a paper is produced the evidence is 
decidedly against his assertion, which is contradicted by 
both Primo de Rivera ® and Aguinaldo. “ 

Examination of the papers signed on December 14 and 
15 reveals at once the fact that the three documents were 
meant to be complementary to one another. Contrary to a 
prevailing belief, there is, strictly speaking, no single docii- 

' See telegram in Foreman, The Philippine Islands, ed., 1906, p. 415. 

’ Paterno, El Facto de Biacnabato, pp. 177-178. 

® Memoria, p. 142. 

* Emilio Aguinaldo, Reseha veridica de la revolucion filipina, Tarlac, 
1899, sec. ii. 
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ment that can be called the “ pact The terms tlrat made 
possible the temporary cessation of hostilities are found in 
no single documentj but in all three together; hence, to 
understand these terms, the three must be considered. 

From the first document, i. e. the “ program ”, it is clear 
that Primo de Rivera conceded the payment of 800,000 
dollars to those in arms, and agreed to let Aguinaldo and 
some of his companions go into voluntary exile in Plong- 
kong..^ The payment was to be made in three instalments, 
as follows: (i) 400,000 dollars on the departure of Agui- 
naldo and his companions from Biacnabato; (2) 200,000 
when the number of arms surrendered exceeded 700, one 
half of which must be modern; and (3) the remaining 

200.000 when the Te Dcmn was sung and general amnesty 
proclaimed. No mention is made of the sum destined for 
the indemnification of those not in arms, nor of the reforms 
asked for by the insurgents. 

The second document, i. e. the act of agreement, iterates 
the pledge made “ to grant an ample and general amnesty ” 
to those who lay down their arms, and the privilege freely 
to fix their residence “ in any portion of Spanish territory or 
abroad”. It repeats the financial stipulation made in the 
“ program ” without, however, fixing the sum. Again, no 
mention is made of the intended indemnification of those not 
in arms. The document alludes, in two different places, to 
the desire of the Filipinos for reforms ; but neither allusion 
can be construed as an agreement on the part of the Spanish 
Government to grant them. 

The third document, i. e. that signed on December 15, is 
brief and to the poiirt. It deals principally with the ques- 
tion of Indemnity, stated as 1,700,000 dollars, of which sum 

800.000 was to be paid to those in arms in the manner 
already described, and the rest to be distributed to others 
who, though not in arms, were suffering from the effects 
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of the wai-.^ This document also makes no mention of 
refonus. 

From the conditions e^cpressly laid down in these papers, 
it is evident that no promise to grant reforms was made 
formally by Primo de Rivera. But was a verbal promise 
made ? Dismissing Paterno's allegation as unproven,” 
Aguinaldo and Primo de Rivera’s conflicting testimonies 
remain, x'kccording to^ Aguinaldo, Primo de Rivera did 
promise on his honor as a gentleman and a soldier to sup- 
press the religious corporations and to establish political 
and administrative autonomy, but requested to have this 
agreement unrecorded as to do otherwise would be most 
humiliating to the Spanish Government.® On the other 
hand, Primo de Rivera says ; “ Money, dnly money and the 
security of their persons were discussed; the reforms were 
abandoned from the beginning. No one, not even Paterno, 
spoke of reforms, after they had been told that Her 
Majesty’s Government would introduce such reforms as it 
deemed wise.” The truth of the matter will probably 
never be definitely known. But it is well to state that, 
whereas Aguinaldo’s position has never been pi'oven right 
(though it is quite possible that Paterno had led him to 
believe this), Primo de Rivera’s assertion is certainly wrong; 
for it was not true that “ the reforms were abandoned from 
the beginning.” On the contrary, the Filipinos talked of 
reforms to the very end of the negotiations. The peace 


* It is curious that this document was not signed on December 14 with 
the other two. Moreover, it is rather unusual that neither Aguinaldo 
(in the Reseiia) nor Ricarte (in the Aptmtes) speaks of the sum of 
900,000 dollars herewith set aside “for the families of those who were 
not rebels in arms . . . who likewise have suffered the evils of war ...” 

2 Supra, p. 39. 

^Reseha veridica, sec. ii. 

^Memoria. p. 142. 
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proposal of August 9, that of November 14, and the act 
of agreement signed on December 14, all in one form or 
another spoke of reforms. 

Indeed, there is every reason to believe that the insurgent 
leaders, in laying down their arms, did so confident that the 
Sjjanish Government in return would undertake seriously the 
introduction of ref orms. Primo de Rivera knew it. How far 
he was responsible for this confidence on the part of the 
insurgents is hard Lo tell; but it is significant to note in this 
connection that he was personally in favor of introducing re- 
forms,^ and was anxious to conclude the pact on the ground, 
as elsewhere pointed out, that peace could not be secured by 
force of arms alone. Then, too, he allowed Paterno in re- 
presentation of Aguinaldo and his associates to declare form- 
ally, over his signature and that of the latter, in the act of 
agreement, that the Filipinos expected “ with confidence from 
the far-seeing Government of His Majesty that the latter 
will take into consideration the aspirations of the Filipino 
people in order to assure it peace and well-being. . . ’ 

Moreover, did he not say himself that “ Her Majesty’s 
Government would introduce such reforms as it deemed 
wise” ? It is significant that this fond hope for reforms 
finds expression in Aguinaldo’s parting message to Primo de 
Rivera, sent as the vessel that was to take him and his com- 
panions into exile weighed anchor. The message says in part : 

Those who were Filipino 3-ebels, on leaving the land of their 
birth, send their farewell greetings, not without profound 
emotion and with tears in their eyes, leaving in the hands of 
Your Excellency the guardianship of their homes and the pro- 
tection of the soil where first they saw the light of day. All 
are confident that Spain, impelled by right and justice, will grant 

Primo de Rivera, Memoria, pp. i6p et seq. 

“ Vide last paragraph of act of agreement already cited. 
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reforms without bloodshed or combat, since so much blood has 
already stained the soil of Luzon . . . ^ 

The papers having been properly signed and ratified by 
the revolutionary leaders gathered in an assembly ad hoci“ 
the peace was now considered an accomplished fact. In the 
evening of December 23, Generals Celestino Tejeiro' and 
Ricardo Monet arrived in Biacnabato, there to remain as 
hostages as provided for in the “ program ” of the “ 2,act 
On December 27, Ag'uinaldo and twenty-five others, ac- 
companied by Lieutenant Colonel Miguel Prinio de Rivera, 
a nephew of the Governor-General, and Captain Celestino 
Espinosa, left for Hongkong on the steamer “Uranus”. 
Several insurgent officials remained behind at Biacnabato 
charged by the supreme council of the revolutionary govern- 
ment with the execution of the agreement.® On December 
28, Primo de Rivera cabled Madrid that “ the program has 
been carried out precisely ”. The surrender of arms began 
on December 31, and continued throughout January and the 
early part of February following. An inventory of the 
arms and munitions surrendered .shows that there were 
turned in 458 rifles, mostly Remingtons and Mausers; 724; 
muskets and other firearms; 120 laiitakas (small native can- 
non) ; 20 revolvers and pistols; 796 sabers, bolos and spears; 
and 13,992 rounds of ammunition.^ In the morning of 
January 23, 189S, a solemn Te Deimi was sung in the Cathe- 
dral at Manila; moreover, the Governor-General proclaimed 
January 30, 31, and February i holidays to enable all to 

r Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 65, 23 LY ; T. M. Kalaw, Dociuncntos cons- 
titucionales, pt. ii, p. 19. 

“ Vide act of ratification in Paterno, op. cit., pp. 189 ef seq. 

’ Taylor, vol. i, exliibit 61, 20 LY. 

* Ibid., vol. i, exhibit 79, 32 LY. 
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participate in the celebrations.^ The long lookeJ-for peace 
was apparently at hand, and the revolution, on the surface 
at least, over. 

RECRUDESCENCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 1 898 

January, a month of jubilation and general rejoicing, and 
Februai'y, a month of “ peace ”, soon passed away. March 
came, and Primo de Rivei'a, a recipient of the Grand Cross 
of St. Ferdinand from a grateful government, prepared ro 
returif to Spain, But hardly was the first week of March 
over when fresh disturbances occurred in the provinces of 
Zambales and Pangasinan, and thereafter unmistakable signs 
of impending danger showed themselves. The outward 
calm was broken and disorders were reported in place after 
place. Primo de Rivera, for whose benefit a subscription 
had been raised in Manila, felt himself oliliged, before leav- 
ing for the homeland, to decline the gift. Given the pre- 
vailing conditions, it was vain to expect peace. The hope- 
lessness of the situation forced itself even on the most en- 
thusiastic optimists. Referring to this period, Manuel Sas- 
tron sarcastically says : Pas^ pa.v, ct non erat pax} 

Several factors combined to bring about this unfortunate 
state of affairs. In the first place, the Spanish government 
in the Philippines failed to pay the full indemnity stipulated 
in the agreement of Biacnabato. Of the sum of 800,000 
dollars promised “ for the rebels in arms ”, only 600,000 
were ever paid at all,® when, according to the pact, the whole 

* Gaceta de Manila, January 23, 1898 (special number). 

’ Sastron, La insurrecewn en Pilipinas, y guevra hispano-americana, 
p. 311. 

t 

® The first installment of 400,000 dollars was paid to Aguinaldo be- 
fore his departure' for Hongkopg — ^the whole sum was deposited by him 
on January 2 with the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank (see Aguinaldo’s 
account book in P. 1 . R. S4-9) ; the second installment of 200,000 was 
paid in varying sums to Paterno and certain insurgent leaders through- 
out the month of January and after (see P. I. R. Pa. 306) ; the third 
installment — another sum of 200,000 dollars — was not paid, but Primo 
de Rivera says that he turned the amount over to his successor. 
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sum should have been paid by January 23, the day the Te 
Detm was sung in the Manila Cathedral. Of the remain- 
ing 900,000 dollars, the sum intended “ for the families of 
those who were not rebels in arms ”, not a dollar was paid. 
The whole transaction may have been “ a demoralizing one 
from beginning to end ”, but it is hard to see how a failure 
to carry out the stipulations could have been expected T:o 
improve a bad bargain. In the second place, the “ general 
amnesty ” promised in ’the pact was not rigorously ^rriei 
out. On the contrary, “ persons who had been implicated in 
the rebellion were rearrested on trival trumped-up charges 
and imprisoned, whilst others were openly treated as sedi- 
tious suspects. The priests started a furious campaign of 
persecution, and sought, by all manner of intrigue, to de- 
stroy the compact, which they feared would operate against 
themselves.” ^ In the third place, the failure of the admin- 
istration to introduce reforms greatly aggravated the situa- 
tion. As already pointed out, Aguinaldo and his associates, 
rightly or wrongly, expected that some changes were forth- 
coming ; indeed, there were many, insurgents and otherwise, 
who thought that the introduction of reforms was one of 
the concessions definitely granted in the pact of Biacnabato. 
A feeling of sullen anger, therefore, grew as it became more 
and more apparent that the old regime was meant to con- 
tinue, together with its sinister practices of clerical denun- 
ciations and summary trials. 

In this connection, it is well to state that Spain, by stub- 
bornly refusing to mend its decaying colonial system, lost 
a great opportunity to reentrench itself in the affection and 
good will of the natives. It should he remembered that the 
revolution had remained to the close of the year 1897 a local 
movement and that even in central Luzon, the region most 
greatly affected, there was a strong conservative element 

^ Foreman, The Philippine Isla 7 ids, ed., 1906, pp. 399-400. 
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that asked nothing beyond the introduction of certain re- 
forms. For example, as late as February 10, 1898, a group 
of influential Filipinos, resident in Madrid, in a manifesto.^ 
addressed to the Queen significantly pointed out that “ the 
conservative class of the Archipelago ” were “ lovers oi 
Spain from motives of purest affection and even selfishness ' 
The manifesto enumerates certain reforms considered neces- 
sary by the petitioners, among which were : (a) freedom of 
speech, pi'ess and association; (b) separation of the civil 
from the military authority; (c) participation of Filipinos 
in the more responsible positions of the administration, anl 
improvement of the civil service by the adoption of com- 
petitive examinations: (d) expulsion of the religious orders; 
(e) representation of the Archipelago in the Spanish Cortes ; 
and (f) extension of higher education and secularization 
of secondary and advanced instruction in all its branches. 
None of these changes was incompatible with the full ex- 
ercise of Spanish sovereignty; and had the mother-country 
chosen to meet its wards half-way at least as Primo de 
Rivera himself recommended," the result might have been 
different. But those in authority preferred to accomplish 
the harder task, namely, to return to ante bellum condi- 
tions, and paid no attention to the warning given in the mani- 
festo just mentioned, which says; “the maltreatment of 
colonies has caused many nations their loss; but the con- 
cession of liberties of the amplest sort, never.” 

Moreover, it is not clear just what motive or motives ani- 
mated the revolutionary leaders in accepting the pact of 

* Text headed A la nacim, manifiesto-programa de la colonia filipina 
reformista residente en Madrid, 10 de Febrero de iSgS and signed by 
thirteen names representing twe!-ve diflFerent provinces, in T. M, Kalaw, 
Documentos constitncionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 28 et seq. 

’ Primo de Rivera, Memoria, pp. 169 ei seq. 
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Biacnabato; neither is it certain that in agreeing- to lay down 
their arms they sincerely abandoned all hopes of a future 
rising. In fact, there are indications that seem to- point to 
a different conclusion. These may be taken up seriaiini. 

Ill the -first place, the insurgent leaders laid down their 
arms, not as vanquished rebels, “ begging for their lives, 
and craving the means of existence,” but as unconquered 
revolutionists, who were, according to the pact itself, 
actuated by a considerafion of the country’s welfare ; again, 
the agreement of Biacnabato, far from being concluded on 
a basis of unconditional surrender, had all the appearance 
of a deal between equals. There was, of course, no formal 
recognition of the insurgent government, but acts are some- 
times as significant as documents. For example, the in- 
surgents demanded and obtained an indemnity; they de- 
manded and obtained two hostages from the Spanish -Goveni- 
ment as a guarantee against treachery; they designated cer- 
tain persons and invested them with powers to represent 
the insurgent government after ykguinaldo’s departure, and 
the Manila government actually treated with these men. 
Indeed, Aguinaldo, referring to this transaction later, spoke 
of it as a deal between the Spanish Government and an “ in- 
ternal sovereignty established at Biacnabato.” ^ 

Second, according to the official inventory signed b}’ 
Baldomero Aguinaldo, Pio del Pilar and Urbano Lacuna for 
,the insurgents, and Miguel Primo de Rivera for the Spanish 
Government, the total number of firearms, (rifles, muskets, 
etc., but excluding lantakas, revolvers and pistols) surrend- 
ered was i,iS2.* But even the most conservative estimate 
upon which reliance may be placed fixe,s the number of fire- 
arms the insurgents had at a much higher figure. For ex- 


»P. I. R. S 4 -S 9 . 

’Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 79, 32 LY. 
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ample, Primo de Rivera puts the number at 1,500; * Fed- 
erico de Monteverde, at 15,000;® whereas Taylpr thinks 
that the first estimate is too low, and the second loo high.® 
Taking Primo de Rivera’s estimate, which is probably as 
nearly correct as any, why were not all the firearms sur- 
rendered? 

B Third, what was the real intention of the insurgent lead- 
ers in accepting the money indemnity? The agreement 
stipulates that “ His Excellency . shall provide the 
necelSary means of subsistence to those who surrender . . . . 
in view of the painful condition to which they have been 
reduced by the war, dealing for that purpose only with 
Emilio Aguinaldo, through the intermediary. . . .” and set- 
ting aside the sum of 800,000 dollars “ for the rebels in 
arms.” * But, according to Aguinaldo, “ the revolutionists 
at Biacnabato ” agreed that, “ in case the Spaniards did not 
live up to the agreement, the, money received would not be 
divided but would be destined for'the purchase of arms to 
renew the war.” “ Whatever their real intention Iiad been, 
Aguinaldo certainly deposited the entire sum, first in the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, and part of it later in the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China.® Subse- 
quently, as portions of the funds were withdrawn from the 
banks, he set aside a good deal of the money for the pur- 

' Memoria, p. 24. 

^ Campaha de Filipims, p. 78. 

” Taylor, vol. i, 28 FZ. 

^ See documents signed on December 14 and 15, already cited 

® Reseha veridica, sec. iii. 

’’Fide Aguinaldo's account book already cited in P. /. R. S4-S9; also 
Taylor, vol. 1 , 40 FZ-41 FZ. Of the 400,000 dollars deposited in the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank lor one year at 2% interest, 200,000 was 
withdrawn by Aguinaldo on January 4 and redeposited in the Qiartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China for one year at 4% interest, but 
with the privilege of withdrawing 50,000 every quarter. 
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chase of ai'ms and war supplies/ Isabelo Artacho, a high 
functionary in the Baacnabato organization, it is true, tried 
to force a division of the money early in April, and for this 
purpose subsequent!)'- filed a suit against Aguinaldo in the 
Supreme Court of Hongkong; but this attempt failed, his 
act being generally condemned by his associates, and the 
funds continued under Ag-uinaldo’s discretionary control/ 

Fourth, with the formal declaration by both parties that 
the rebellion was over, the so-called “ internal sovereignty ” 
came to an end. But something akin to it was kept up hy 
the exiles in Hongkong where formal meetings were held by 
them from time to time. One such meeting was held on 
February 14; another on March 20; and still another on 
May 4.® Moreover, subsequent events show that the exiles 
followed with eagerness the developments in their native 
land, and kept themselves ready to rejoin their former com- 
rades in arms whenever the opportune moment came. 

Under such conditions, it was manifestly difficult, if not 
impossible, to maintain peace. On the contrary, as already 
pointed out, hardly was the -first week of March over, when 
the outward calm was broken and disorders recommenced. 
The standard of revolt was first raised in northern Zambales, 
where the natives besieged the cable station at Bolinao and 
seized the telegraph line between this town and Manila, hold- 

^ Infra, pp. S3, 73- 

'“Artacho filed the suit in the Supreme Court of Hongkong against 
Aguinaldo and the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, asking for an injunction to restrain 
Aguinaldo and the two banks from dealing with the funds deposited 
or from parting -with any portion thereof. Later, on the advice of his 
former associates, Artacho agreed to a compromise and promised to 
withdraw the suit for the sura of 5,000 dollars. See Taylor, vol. i, 
exhibit 80, 33 LY, and exhibit 92, 45 LY. 

^ Ibid., exhibit 73, 28 LY et seq., exhibit 77, 30 LY, and exhibit 91, 
44 LY et seq. 
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ing their position successfully until reenforcements arrived 
from the capital. Simultaneously disorders were taking 
place in western Pangasinan. On March 25 another ser- 
ious outbrealc was reported at the town of Candon in Ilocos 
Sur. On April 3 over 5,000 men revolted in Cebu, and 
for over three weeks harassed the government forces sent 
against them. About the same time similar disorders were 
going on in other provinces of central Luzon, and restless- 
ness was apparent even in more distant regions — in Camari- 
nes Norte, Panay and Bohol.’- 

The truth is that the pact of Biacnabato, which only tem- 
porarily halted organized warfare, did not remove the causes 
of discontent ; and, as subsequent events show, several other 
provinces in Luzon and the Bisayas were, in the spring .of 
1898, on the verge of making common cause with the pro- 
vinces of central Luzon. 

The disorders just described lacked a commonly recog- 
nized leader and did not constitute a united movement; hence 
they were regarded by the government as mere bandit opera- 
tions, and did not invalidate the pact. Nevertheless, two 
contemporary documents now prove that these disturbances 
were more than mere bandit operations. The first of these 
is Jacinto’s Smgguniang Huhuman,^ written in February, 
1898, which reveals the fact that Bonifacio’s former secre- 
tary was busy “ katipunizing ” Laguna province. The in- 
cident may perhaps be dismissed as insignificant, had it not 
been for the fact that Jacinto was really “ the brains ” of 
the Katipunan and therefore an experienced organizer. The 

^LeRoy, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 138-140; Taylor, vol. ii, 50 LY; Foreman, 
op. cit., pp. 401-408. dscar F. Williams, American Consul in Manila, 
describes these disturbed conditions in his dispatches to the Department 
of State for February ancf March; but his description is somewhat 
exaggerated. His dispatches are printed in Senate Dociments, 55th 
Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, pp. 319 et seq. 

2 Supra, p. 20 (note 4) . 
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second document is the so-called “ constitution of the general 
executive committee of central Luzon,” ^ adopted in April, 
i8g8, aird signed by forty-five persons, among whom were 
Francisco Macabulos Soliman, a former officer under Agui- 
naldo, and Valentin Diaz, one of the six founders of the 
supreme council of the Katipunan. This document estab- 
lishes a “ government ” which attempted to operate in the 
provinces of Tarlac, P^mpanga, Pangasinan, Union, and 
Nueva Bcija.- 

Now enters a factor that was destined to effect a radical 
change in the situation — war between the United States and 
Spain. The exiles at Hongkong were not slow to realize 
the possibilities afforded by this new turn of events, know- 
ing as they did how well disposed some of the iVmerican 
officials in the East were toward air understanding with 
Aguinaldo and his companions. As early as November, 
1897, Rounseville Wildman, American consul at Hongkong, 
had been approached by Felipe Agoncillo, Aguinaldo’s “ for- 
eign agent ”, whom Wildman described as “ a very earnest 
and attentive diplomat and a great admirer of the United 
States ”, and offered an “ alliance offensive and defensive ”, 
in case war should break out between the United States and 
Spain.® Indeed, before war between the two countries be- 

'P. I. R. SS-i; Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 81, 33 LY, 

’Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 130, so MG. 

^Vide letter of Rounseville Wildman to Secretary Day dated November 
3, 1897, in Senate Documents, ssth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. li, p. 333; 
also in Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 83, 34 LY, and in C. S. Olcott, Life of 
William McKinley, New York, 1916, vol. ii, pp. 142-143. Another at- 
tempt to secure the friendship and help of the "United States had been 
made in January, 1897, by a group of Filipinos resident in Hongkong. 
These Filipinos, who constituted the Hongkong Junta, presented to the 
United States consul general at Hongkong, Mr. Wildman’s predecessor, 
a memorial, printed in pamphlet form, in which their countrymen’s 
grievances against the Spanish government, particularly against the 
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gaiij conferences between Admiral (then Commodore) 
Dewey and the Filipino exiles had been held at Hongkong 
on the initiative, according to Aguinaldo, of a representa- 
tive of Commander Edward P. Wood of the American gun- 
boat “ Petrel These conferences were halted on April 
%, when Aguinaldo, accompanied by two other Filipinos, 
left Hongkong in order to esca})e Arlacho’s threatened suh, 
and went to Singapore, arriving at this port on the 21 sh 
Wlisn war was declared, therefore, Aguinaldo was at Sin- 
gapore, where E. Spencer Pratt, the American consul general 
at that city, sought him out," and had two (three, accord- 
ing to Aguinaldo) secret interviews with him and his com- 
panions in the presence of H. W. Bray, an Englisliman, 
who acted as interpreter. On the advice of Pratt and witn 
the full knowledge and approval of Admiral Dewey, Agui- 
naldo returned ito Hongkong in oi'der to- — as Pratt’s tele- 
graphic dispatch phrased it — arrange with commodore for 
general cooperation insurgents Manila if desired.” By the 
time he arrived, however, the commodore had already left 
for Manila, and he was obliged to remain in Hongkong for 
over two weeks, awaiting developments. 

The fortnight and more was a very busy as well as an- 
xious period for the Filipino insurgenits in the British pc-rt. 
They held prolonged meetings and heated debates. One of 
the questions that engaged their attention was the expediency 
of Aguinaldo’s return to Manila and cooperation with the 

friars, were set forth, and an appeal was made to the United States 
imploring- help, so that “their liberty and independence be restored to 
the Philippine Islands . .^. ” The document was signed by Doroteo Cortes, 
Josd M. Basa and A. G. Medina; a copy is found in P. I. R, 792-3. 

‘‘■Resena vendica, sec. iii.- See also Dewey’s testimony before the 
Senate Committee in Senate Documents, 57th Cong., ist Sess., no. 31 1, 
pt. iii, pp. 2926 et scq. 

’ Senate Documents, SStli Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, pp, 341 et seq. 
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United States forces in the absence of a formal, written 
agreement with the latter. This question, they decided on 
May 4 in the affirmative, though not altogether without 
some misgivings.’- They concluded that Aguinaldo should 
at once place himself at the head of the revolution, discipline 
an army and be prepared to make the most out of the diffi- 
cult situation. Another matter that demanded their close 
attention was the purchase of arms and ammunition. In 
this they were aided by Consul Wildman whose apparent 
friendliness to the insurgents and sympathy with their cause 
so won Aguinaldo’s confidence that the latter entrusted him 
with the sum of 117,000 dollars with which to purchase war 
supplies. Although Wildman, according to Aguinaldo, 
failed to account for more than one half of this sum, he 
did try to accomplish in a measure at least the task confided 
to him, as is shown by a telegram he .sent Secretary Day 
under date of hlay 19, urging that a “ large supply of rifles 
should be taken for insurgent allies,” .and by the actual pur- 
chase and delivery of 0000 Mauser rifles and 200,000 car- 
tridges.^ Moreover, it was felt that the constructive work 
of the revolution could be more effectively carried on if a 
practicable plan of government were devised at the outset; 
hence, a Constitucion provisional de Filipinas, which de- 
clared the Archipelago to be a federal republic, was pre- 
pared. Though brought by Aguinaldo to Manila, it was 
never put into effect.^ Finally, more conferences were held 
between the insurgents and Consul Wildman. 

Just exactly what transpired in the several conferences, 
first in Hongkong both before and after Aguinaldo’s brief 

1 Vida minutes of the meeting of May 4, 1898, in Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 
91, 44 LY-4S LY. 

^Aguinaldo, Rcseha veridica, sec. iii; LeRoy, op. cii., vol. i, pp. 183, 192. 

* Text in T. M. Kalaw, Doewnenios constitucianales, pt. ii, appendix, 
pp. 68 et scq. 
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sojourn in Singapore, then in Singapore and later in Manila 
Bay, is not easy to state with absolute certainty. One thing 
is clear; the American Government authorized no one to 
enter into an agreement with the insurgents on the ba.sis ol 
recognition of a native goveniment or of independence. 
But what were the precise conditions upon which Aguinaldo 
agreed to cooperate with the American navy? What ad- 
vantages were he and his followers to gain from this co- 
operation? These and similar pertinent questions suggest 
themselves to the impartial student. 

The principals in the conferences give conflicting testi- 
mony. Admiral Dewey denies having made any promise 
of independence or entered into air alliance with Aguinaldo, 
stating in a letter written to the late Senator Lodge under 
date of January 30, 1900; “I never promised, directly or 
indirectly, independence for the Filipinos.” ^ Consul-Gen- 
eral Wildman makes a similar denial." Consul-General 
Pratt, in his dispatches to the State Department, dated April 

Vide Dewey's cable.s to Navy Department dated June 3 (Cavite), and 
June 27, i8g8, printed in Autobiogra[>hy of George Dewey, New York, 
ipiS; PP. 311-312; also, his letter to Senator Lodge in the Congressional 
Record, Sdth Cong., ist Scss., p. 1329, or in George A. Malcolm, The 
Government of the Philippine Islands, Rochester (N. Y.), igi6, p. i2i. 

“ See Wildman’s communication to Moore dated August 8, 1898, in 
Senate Documents, ssth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, p. 338. But see 
Teodoro Sandico’s letter to M. Tinio, Jan. 26, 1900. in which he makes 
this statement f “ In Hongkong, in various conferences which our worthy 
leader (Aguinaldo) held with Wildman, the American consul at tliat 
port, and with Mr. Williams, tire American consul in Manila, they made 
the same representations as faithful interpreters of the beautiful inten- 
tions of tlieir Government, all of which I had the high honor of witness- 
ing in person as interpreter and secretary of our honorable President, 
and 1 still remember at this moment the language of Consul Williams in 
speaking of the Philippines : ‘ We are not a grasping people ; we are not 
going to take your land’ which in Spanish means ‘Wc are not an 
ambitious people; we have not come to take your country’”. P. L R., 
509.6; Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 89, 41 LY. 
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28 and 30, says that he explained to Aguinaldo in their in- 
terviews that he “ had no authority to speak for the (U. S.) 
Government ” and “to discuss” questions pertaining to the 
future government of the Philippines^ On the other hand, 
General Aguinaldo quotes Consul-General Pratt as having 
declared to him in the name of Admiral Dewey “ that the 
United States would, at least, recognize the independence 
of the Philippines under a naval protectorate ”, and asserts 
that the admiral confirmed the statement on board the 
Olympia In Manila Bay.“ Aguinaldo’s version of the under- 
standing arrived at in Singapore between him and Prati 
indeed is supported by a declaration made to Senator Hoar 
by H. W. Bray, the interpreter, in a letter written by the 
latter on January 12, 1S99, which reads in part: “ 1 franldy 
state that the conditions imder which Aguinaldo promised 
to cooperate with Dewey were independence under a pro- 
tectorate. I am prepared to swear tO' this.” ® Discarding 
Bray’s testimony as irot altogether reliable, the situation 
is not materially changed. Neither Judge Blount’s defense 
of Aguinaldo “ nor Professor Worcester’s comdemnation of 
him “ is absolutely conclusive on the point. Aguinaldo and 
his closest associates were certainly very friendly tO' the 
Americans and acted the role of “ allies ” ; but, at times, 
they appeared to be laboring under the fear that the United 


* Senate Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, pp. 341 et seq. 

® Resena veridica, sec. iii. 

3 Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 84, 38 LY. 

* See St. Clair’s letter to Bray, charging the latter with bad faith, in 
ibid., vol. i, exhibit 83, 38 LY. 

'’James H. Blount, The American Occupation of the Philippines, i 8 gS- 
igi 3 . New York, 1912, pp. 51 et seq. 

® Dean. C. Worcester, The Philippines Past and Present, New York, 
1921, ch. ii. 
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States might after all retain the Archipelago/ This would 
seem to indicate that no definite promise of recognition or 
of independence had been made. On the other hand, there 
are strong evidences to show that assurances were given to 
Aguinaldo by Pratt and Wildman." In fact, while Dewey’s 

I Vide letter of Agondllo to Aguinaldo dated May 27, iSgS, in Taylor, 
vol. iii, exhibit 13S, 54 MG. The letter says in part: “You should there- 
fore be 'watchful and try to find out the real^ intentions of the Americans 

toward our unfortunate country We have duly informed them that 

we will aid them for the sake of our independence; hence, if they obtain 
victory through our assistance and, as an early result of the negotiations, 
they refuse to give us independence and they show intentions of either 
enslaving us or selling our country, we have then the right in the eyes 
of the world to fight against them for the welfare of our coindry.” 

^ On June 8, 1898, to celebrate tlte early victories of their countrymen, 
the Filipino residents of Singapore, led by Dr. Santos, serenaded Mr. 
Pratt. The serenade developed into some sort of informal reception, in 
which Dr. Santos spoke in French for the Filipinos and Mr. Pratt made 
a response. Dr. Santos said in part: “Our countrymen at home, and 
those of us residing here, refugees from Spanish misrule and tyranny 
in our beloved native land, hope that the United States, your nation, 
persevering in its humane policy, will efficaciously second the programme 
arranged between you, sir, and General Aguinaldo in this port of 
Singapore, and secure to us our independence under the protection of 
the United States. Our warmest thanks are especially due to you, sir, 
personally, for having been the first to cultivate relations with General 
Aguinaldo and arrange for his cooperation with Admiral Dewey, thus 
supporting our aspirations which time and subsequent actions have de- 
veloped and caused to meet with the applause and approbations of your 
nation”. Mr. Pratt’s : espouse, which according to him was extem- 
poraneous, was reproduced in tire Singapore Free Press and The 
Straits Thnes. The accuracy of the reproduced speech was testified 
to by Pratt himself. He said: “You have just reason to be proud 
of what has been and is being accomplished by General Aguinaldo 
and your fellow-countrymen under his command. When six weeks ago 
I learned that General Aguinaldo had arrived ijicognito in Singapore, 
I immediately sought him out. An hour’s interview convinced me that 
he was the man for the occasion, 'and having communicated with Admiral 
Dewey, I accordingly arranged for him to join the latter, which he did 
at Cavite. The rest you know. I am thankful to have been the means, 
though merely the accidental means, of bringing about the arrangement 
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between General Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey, which has resulted so 
happily. I can only hope that the eventual outcome will be all that can 
be desired for the happiness and welfare of the Filipinos”. On June 9, 
Mr. Pratt reported to the State Department what had taken place, for- 
warding at the same time clipping.s from the two papers mentioned which 
described the affair and reproduced the speech. In response to this com- 
munication, Mr. Day, on July 20, wrote Mr. Pratt, saying in part ; " The 
extract now communicated by you from the Straits Times of the mntli 
of June has occasioned a feeling of disquietude and a doubt as to whether 
some of your acts may not have borne a significance and produced an im- 
pression which this Governmertt would be compelled to regret. The address 
presented to you by the twenty-five or thirty Filipinos who gathered about 
the consulate discloses an understanding on their part that the object of 
Admiral Dewey was to support the cause of General Aguinaldo, and that 
the ultimate object of our action is to secure the independence of the 
Philippines ‘under the protection of the United States’. Your addiess 
does not repeal this implication, and it moreover represents that General 
Aguinaldo was ‘ sought by you whereas it had been the understanding 
of the Department that you received him only upon the request of a 
British subject named Bray, who formerly lived in the Philippines. 
Your further reference to General Aguinaldo as ‘ the man for the 
occasion and to your ‘ bringing about ’ the ‘ arrangement ’ between 
‘ General Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey which has resulted so happily ’ 
also represents the matter in a light which causes apprehension lest your 
action may have laid the ground of future misunderstandings and 
complications. For these reasons the Department has not caused the 
articles to be given to the press, lest it might seem thereby to lend a 
sanction to views the expression of which it had not authorized.” The 
documents regarding the Singapore “ serenade ” are in Senate Documents, 
SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, pp. 347-357- 
On June 2S, 1898, Consul-General Wildman wrote General Aguinaldo 
a letter in which he says in part ; “ If you stand shoulder to shoulder with 
our forces and do not allow any small differences of opinion and fancied 
slight to keep you from the one set purpose of freeing your Islands from 
tlie cruelties and robberies under which it has been groaning for so 
many hundred years, your name in history wdll be a glorious one and 
your reward from my own great country will be sure and lasting. The 
latest Telegraphic Despatches assert that all the great powers of Europe, 
except Great Britain, have arrived at an agreement that the Philippines 
can not become a part of the United States, but will be divided up among 
themselves as has been the case with China.' Should this prove to be true, 
you have a greater battle on your hands than you have already had, 
and it will require all the power of the United States and Great Britain 
to keep your Islands intact and to hold you as the first man in them. 
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explanation of his relations with Aguinaldo satisfied the 
Department of State/ those of Pratt and Wildman did not, 
and these two gentlemen ultimately received what amounted 
to an official reprimand from that quarter. As to the Agui- 
naldo-Pratt phase of the question, Taylor gives the follow- 
ing explanation : 

Aguinaldo knew but little English, Pratt knew no Spanish, 
so in their interview Bray acted as interpreter. An interpreter 
who is interested in the subject of the discussion may be a 
dangerous man. It is impossible to say what he told Aguinaldo. 
Certainly Pratt did not know; but whatever was said during 
these conversations, it is within the limits of possibility that 
Pratt may have been made to say by the interpreter more than 
he intended, and that his statements of what would probably 
be granted by the United States Government and his expression 
of good wishes — for the cause of Filipino independence may 
have been translated as assurances and as promises. Bray, who 
according to his Filipino former friends, was apt to talk too 
much, may have talked too much on this occasion, and so the 
myth of the formal agreement between Aguinaldo on behalf of 
the Filipino insurgents and Pratt on behalf of the United 

I have vouched for your honesty and earnestness of purpose to the 
President of the United States and to our people, and they are ready 
to extend their hands to you as a brother and aid you in every laudable 
ambition. There are greater prizes in the world than being the mere 

Chief of a revolution Do not forget that the United States undertook 

this war for the sole purpose of relieving the Cubans from the cruelties 
under which they were suffering, and not for the love of conquest or 
the hope of gain. They are actuated by precisely the same feelings 
towards the Philippines ”■ See Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 739, 64 GR- 
65 GR. On August 6, the Department of State sent Consul-General 
Wildman the following communication : “ If you wrote Aguinaldo, as 
reported by Hongkong correspondent Daily Mail, your action is dis- 
approved, and you are forbidden to make pledges or discuss policy.” See 
Senate Documents, SStb Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, p. 33S. 

* Vide correspondence between Long and Dewey on May 26 and June 
3, 1898, in Dewey’s Autobiography, p. 311. 
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Slates grew up, a fiction wliicli Bray himself, with a natural 
desire to add to his own importance, did his best to circulated 


In attempting to unravel this unfortunate tangle in Fili- 
pino-American relations, it is well to remember that the 
official attitude of the United States towards the Philippines 
at the time was vague and undefined, and that Dewey, Pratt 
and Wildman were personally in sympathy with the in- 
surgents and their cause. It is well to remember also that, 
both before and immediately after the battle of Manila Bay, 
Dewey had no army to back his operations up and he wanted 
to secure Aguinaldo’s help. Such a situation could easily 
lead to an indulgence in making assurances of friendship 
and sympathy, to say the least. On the other hand, it should 
also be pointed out that the insurgent leaders, who had been 
waiting for an opportunity to return to their country and 
resume the war, were most anxious to have some sort of 
alliance with the United States, and it is hard to say in this 
instance just how much the wish became father to the 
thought. Aside from the fact, therefore, that the interviews 
betw'een the Filipinos and Americans were held through in- 
terpreters, and were quite possibly productive of erroneous 
impressions on both sides, there were other potent causes 
that undoubtedly helped to produce the consequent misunder- 
standing. 

The truth as to the promise of independence alleged to 
have been given by American officials is obviously of the 
utmost importance in determining the good or bad faith of 
the parties concerned. More significant still is the fact that 
the Filipinos, even though at times they wavered in their 
belief, certainly assumed, rightly or wrongly, that the United 
States was their liberator and, sooner or later, would recog- 
ni-^e the independence of the Archipelago. Did not the 


* Tas'lor, vol. i, 42 FZ-43 FZ. 
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United States declare war against Spain in order to free 
Cuba? The Filipinos did not foresee, and no one then 
could, that it would act differently in regard to the Philip- 
pines. In the words of General Anderson : 

Whether Admiral Dewey and Consuls Pratt, Wildman and 
Vfilliams did or did not give Aguinaldo assurances that a 
Filipino government would be recognized, the Filipinos cer- 
tainly thought so, probably inferring this from their acts rather 
than from their statements. If an incipient rebellion was 
already in progress, what could be inferred from the fact that 
Aguinaldo and thirteen other banished Tagals were brought 
down on a naval vessel and landed in Cavite? ^ 

Or as General Aguinaldo later put it : 

I was, moreover, convinced that the American forces would 
necessarily sympathize with the revolution which they had 
managed to encourage, and which had saved them much blood 
and great hardships ; and, above all, I had absolute confidence 
in the history and traditions of a people who fought for its 
independence and for the abolition of slavery, and, on the 
- strength of being a free nation, posed as the champion liberator 
of oppressed peoples.^ 

From the beginning, therefore, it may be said that Fili- 
pino-American relations started with a misunderstanding, 
which was perhaps as inevitable as it was unfortunate. 
How serious this misunderstanding was and what lamen- 
table consequences it was to have, were not then quite ap- 
parent and, for this reason, did not seem greatly to have 
disturbed the equanimity of either side. What concerned 

* T. M. Anderson, “ Our Rule in the Philippines ” in the North 
American Revieiv, vol. 170 (February, igoo), p. 272. 

® Aguinaldo’s proclamation of January 8, 1899, in T. M, Kalaw, 
Documentos constifuciomles, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 259 et seq. 
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them most was Spain, the common enemy; and, for the 
moment, both parties, apparently at least, were content to 
work side by side and to treat each other as helpmates, if not 
as allies. As Dewey said, he had given Aguinaldo to un- 
derstand that “ he (Dewey) considered the insurgents as 
friends, being opposed to a common enemy”,’ and the Fili- 
pino leaders, on their part, urged their comitrymen to attack 
the Spaniards by land as the American “ liberators ” attacked 
by sea, saying : “ Wherever you see the American flag, there 
flodc in numbers ; they are our redeemers 

However, it should not be supposed that Aguinaldo pre- 
pared to cooperate with Dewey purely on the strength of any 
alleged promise or assurances of good will on the part of cer- 
tain American officials. He valued American friendship 
very highly ; in fact, it may be said that he coveted it. But, 
with his disappointing experience at Biacnabato ever warn- 
ing him to be cautious, Aguinaldo was certainly not blind 
to possible difficulties. Though believing, or preferring to 
believe, that the Americans were their “ i-edeemers ”, he 
and his associates obviously saw the risk they were taking, 
and they discussed at length this phase of the situation in 
their meeting of May 4.^ But they had no alternative, and 
they felt that it would be vastly more to their advantage to 
return to Manila and place themselves once more at the 
head of the revolution. As Charles B. Elliot says; they 
“ understood the situation and calculated very properly upon 
taking advantage of Dewey’s necessities. . . . They under- 

’ Vide Dewey’s communication dated June 27, 1898, to the Navy 
Department in his Autobiography, pp, 311-312. 

'‘Vide manifesto with the heading “America’s Allies...” in Senate 
Documents, 55th Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 6z, pt. ii, p. 346; Foreman, The 
Philippine Islands, ed, 1906, p. 433 ; Albert G. Robinson, The Philippines, 
the War and the People, New York, 1901, pp. 44-45. 

^ Supra, p. S3. 
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stood perfectly that they were relying- on their own influence 
and their ■skill in turning the situation to their advantage ”d 
When Aguinaldo accompanied by thirteen other insurgent 
leaders arrived in Manila on board the American revenue 
cutter “ McCulloch ” on May 19, 1898, the Spanish situation 
was desperate. Admiral Dewey, who nearly three weeks 
b'hfore had fought and won the naval battle that made him 
famous, was now master of Manila Bay and, in fact, held 
the fate of the capital in his hands. * Moreover, an incipient 
rebellion, as yet unorganized but capable of fuller develop- 
ment under an efficient leadership, had been going on for 
about two months, giving the Spanish administrators a good 
deal to worry about. Realizing the difficulties before him, 
the new Governor-General, Basilio Augustin, whom LeRoy 
describes as a “ dunderheaded old soldier as early as April 
23, had issued an “ allocution ” ® to the people, warning them 
of the Americans whom he painted to them in the blackest 
colors and represented in the most insulting terms, and hop- 
ing in this way to frighten the Filipinos into the Spanish 
ranks. So as to conciliate the leading citizens, who had 
ever remained discontented under the administration’s re- 
actionary policy, he decreed on 'May 4 the creation of a con- 
sultative assembly (asamblea consultiva) in which, a few 
days later, several leading Filipinos were given seats.'* The 
Governor-General, moreover, appointed several prominent 
natives, most of whom had been military officers under 
Aguinaldo, to important commands in the militia.' Then, 

’ Charles B. Elliot, The Philippines: To the End of the MiUiary 
Riginie, Indianapolis, 1917, pp. 412 et seq. 

“ LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, p. X40. 

^Vida ''allocution” in Foreman, op. cit., pp. 425-426; also, a similar 
proclamation by the Archbishop, pp. 433-424. 

* Gaceta de Manila, May 4 and May 10, 1898. 

^ Taylor, vol. i, exhibit 66, 24 LY and vol. iii, exhibit 3, 8 MG. 
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to be sure that the new “ policy of attraction ” (poUtica de 
atraccion) should not miscarry, he called the consultative 
assembly together on May 28th and intimated to its members 
that he was ready to grant the reforms which the Filipinos 
had been asking for. 

But these advances came too late. The die had been cast 
the day the Hongkong exiles decided to send back Aguinaldo 
and his military associates in order to head the revolution 
anew.^ Very few, if 'any, look the consultative assembly 
seriously. The educated class, hitherto loyalist though ex- 
tremely liberal, was also beginning to turn revolutionary. 
The Filipino officers of the militia, when their former general 
and president arrived, forgot their military duty, and, one 
by one, deserted with their commands. Only Paterno, the 
negotiator of the pact of Biacnabato, made any attempt to 
hold his countrymen faithful to Spanish rule. To reach the 
people, he issued a manifesto ^ on May 31 outlining the re- 
forms which Spain should immediately grant in exchange 
for native loyalty and active support; but his manifesto fell 
on barren soil. The Spaniards and the Filipinos had come 
to the parting of the ways. 

Supra, p. S 3 ' 

^Vide manifesto in Foreman, op. cit., pp. 438-440; El Comenlo, 
Manila, June 2, 1898. 



CHAPTER 11 


The Dictatorship 

BEGINNINGS OF THE FILIPINO GOVERNMENT 

A few days after his landing at Cavite General Aguinaldo 
decided that the time was propitious for the establishment 
of a Filipino Government that should direct the revolution 
and keep order within the conquered territories. He had, 
then, as adviser a well known lawyer of Manila, Ambrosio 
Rianzares Bautista, who apparently persuaded him to aban- 
don all ideas of a constitutional organization and induced 
him to set up a dictatorship. ’’ Consequently on May 24 , 
-\guinaldo issued from Cavite a proclamation announcing 
the establishment of the new regime. The proclamation 
reads in part : 

... I again assume command of all the troops in the struggle 
for the attainment of our lofty aspirations, inaugurating a dic- 
tatorial government to be administered by decrees promulgated 
under my sole responsibility and with the advice of distinguished 
persons until the time when these Islands, being under our com- 
plete control, may form a constitutional republican assembly 

^ T. M. Kalaw, “ The Constitutional Plan of the Philippine Revolution ” 
in the Philippine Law Journal, Manila, December, 1914, pp. 206-207. 
However, according to Aguinaldo, the idea of a dictatorship was sug- 
gested to him also by Consul-General Wildman in Hongkong. See 
Resena vcndica, sec. iii. 
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and appoint a president and cabinet, into whose hands I shall 
then resign the command of the Islands.^ 

As the quoted passage indicates, the Dictatorship was frankly 
a temporary expedient called into being by the apparent 
necessity of concentrating all powers, civil and military alike^, 
in one person to enable him, in the words of Rianzares 
Bautista, " to repress with a strong hand the anarchy which 
is the inevitable sequel of all revolutions." 

Politically, the first significant act under the Dictatorship 
was the proclamation of the independence of the Philippines, 
which took place in Oawit (Cavite Viejo) on June 12th. The 
act was premeditated and was publicly announced in a cir- 
cular of June 5, which set aside the twelfth day of the 
month for the proclamation “ before the Filipino people 
and the civilizecl nations ” of “ the independence of this 
country The ceremony was presided over by Rianzares 
Bautista as a “ special commissioner ” ad hoc, and attended 
by military officers of the government and by a large gather- 
ing of residents of various nearby towns. Admiral Dewey 
was invited to be present, Imt he politely declined the invita- 
tion, sending his secretary- ashore to excuse him.® A feature 
of the ceremony was the formal unfurling amid acclamations 
of the Filipino flag. The ceremony terminated with the 
signing of the ” Act of the Declaration of Independence , 
prepared and certified by Rianzares Bautista. The “ Act ”, 

ip. I. R. 125. 4; Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 6, 9 MG; Kalaw, Documentos 
consiitiicionalcs, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 86 et seq . ; Retana, Archive, vol. v, 
po. 325-333. This proclamation, which Admiral Dewey sent with two 
other proclamations of May 24 to the Secretary of the Navy on June 12. 
is also printed in House Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 3, 
appendix, p. 103. 

’ Vide decree of June 5 in P. I. R< 674; Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 19. 20 MG. 

® LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, pp. 203-204. 
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a long and rambling document, reads in part like its American 
predecessor of 1776 : 

And summoning as witness of the rectitude of our intentions, 
the Supreme Judge of the Universe, and under the protection 
of the Mighty and Humane North American Nation, we pro- 
claim and solemnly declare, in the name and by the authority 
of the inhabitants of all these Philippine Islands, tliat they are 
and have a right to be free and independent; that they are 
released from all obedience to the crown of Spain; that every 
political tie between the two is and must be completely severed 
and annulled ; and that like all free and independent states, they 
have complete authority to make wai", conclude peace, establish 
treaties of commerce, enter into alliances, regulate commerce, 
and execute all other acts and things that independent States 
have the right to do. Reposing firm confidence in the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge for the support 
of this declaration our lives, our fortunes, and our most sacred 
possession, which is our honord 

Another significant measure was the governmental re- 
organization of the municipalities and provinces. The neces- 
sity for such a step was early felt as one town after another 
came under the authority of the Filipino Government. The 
plan of reorganization was communicated to the people of 
the Philippines in a decree of June 18^ and certain instruc- 

'■Vide “Act of the Declaration ol Independence” in P. I. R. 674.1; 
Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 28, 24 MG-2S MG. According to LeRoy 
{op. cii., vol. i, pp. 203-204), the formal documentation of the declaration 
of independence was delayed by the Filipinos for political reasons till 
Aug. I. This is an error; either LeRoy confused the “Act of the 
Declaration ” with the proclamation of independence by the municipal 
presidents on Aug. i, or he was unaware of the existence of the former 
document. Curiously enough, among the signers was an American, a 
certain L. M. Johnson, “Colonel of Artillery”. 

Vide decree of June 18, i8g8, m Disposiciones del gohierno rcvo- 
hicionario de Pilipinas, Cavite, 1898, pp. 7-13; P. I. R. 206.3; Taylor, 
vol. iii, exhibit 35, 27 MG; Kalaw, Documentos constituciomles, pt. ii, 
appendix, pp. iSo et seq.; Retana, Archivo, vol. v, pp. 341-346; Senate 
Documents, SSth Cong,, 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, pp. 432-433. 
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tions of June 20/ prepared by Mabini, who was then begin- 
ning to emerge as Aguinaldo’s foremost adviser. From these 
courses of action it was hoped that a robust system of local 
control could be set up, one that would serve as “ the strong- 
est bulwark of public security and the sole means of secur- 
ing union and discipline 

As provided for in the decree of June 18 aird the supple- 
mentary instructions, tin? government of a town (pueblo) 
was to consist of the following officials: (i) a chief (jefe), 
(2) a delegate of police and intenial order, (3) a delegate 
of justice and civil registry, (4) a delegate of taxes and 
property, and (5) a headman for each village or rural com- 
munity (barrio), considering the town proper (poblacidn), 
for this purpose, as a village.” Subject to confirmation by 
the Central Government, these officials were to be elected by 
all residents, twenty-one years of age, who were “ conspi 
cuoiis for their intelligence (ikistracion ) , social position and 
upright conduct ” and were “ lovers of Philippine independ- 
ence The chief should be the executive of the town and 
charged with the strict application of all local laws. The 
delegate of police and internal order assisted the chief in 
maintaining peace within the territory, and was the im- 
mediate head of the police force. He was, moreover, in 
charge of local sanitation. The delegate of justice and civil 
registry kept a record of all the decrees and circulars of the 
Central Government, and a registry of local births, deaths 
and marriages. The delegate of taxes and property aided 


^ Vide instructions of June 20, i8g8, in Disposiciones del gobierno 
revohmonario, pp. 15-31; P. I- R- 206.3; Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 36, 
27 MG-28 MG; Kalaw, Documentos constilucinnales, pt. ii, appendix, 
pp. 151 et seq . ; Retana, Archivo, vol. v, pp. 347 D seq. 

“ Decree of June 18, arts. 2-3. The town chief was Imown also as the 
municipal president; likewise, the provincial chief was known as the 
provincial president. (Infra, p. 69.) 
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the chief in the collection of taxes ^ and the administration 
of mnnicipal funds." He also kept a registry of property 
and cattle. The headman of the village represented the chief 
in his community. 

As readily seen, the.se i)ersons were primarily adminislra- 
4;ive officials, but they also were to meet, at least once a month 
and whenever called together by the chief, as a body called 
the “ popular council ” {junta popular). The chief was the 
president of the board, the headman of the town proper its 

^ All local taxes le\ led under the Spanish regime were continued, except 
those derived from cock-fighting and other games of chance. Rides 32 
and 33 of the instructions are as follows (Taylor’s translation) : 

“Rule 32. ,/Ml local taxation established by the Spanish government 
shall likewise be taken in charge, exception being made of the gaming 
licenses and taxes on cock-fighting, which are absolutely prohibited, as 
they cause nothing hut ruin to the town, and with scarcely any benefit 
to the public exchequer. , 

“ Rule 33. Every kind of gambling shall be considered a crime, pun- 
ishable in the Code, as if it were a game of chance, and the official who 
tolerates it shall be relieved of his office, and siiall pay a fine to be 
determined by the provincial council, in proportion to the importance of 
the play, but in no case shall it be less than fifty pesos.” 

See comment on Taylor’s translation supra, p. 35 (footnote). 

- A plan of budgeting and accounting is provided for in the instructions 
(Taylor’s translation) : 

“Rule 35. The chief of the town with the commissioner of revenue 
(delegate of taxes) shall immediately fonmdate an estimate as to the 
expenses and needs of the town, and, after submitting it for the approval 
of the jtmta (‘popular council’), shall forward it to the provincial 
council, which, with its report, .shall forward it to this Government for 
its definite approval. In accordance with this estimate or budget, the 
chief shall adjust the expenses of tlie town, and the commissioner of 
revenue shall make no payment without the written order of the former. 
Pending this approval, urgent and indispensable payments may be ordered 
provisionally and in conformity with the same. 

“ Rule 40. At the cud of each quarter, the commissioner of revenue 
shall draw up the account of all the disbursements made and the state- 
ment of receipts, and after examination by the junta, he shall forward 
them to the provincial council for consolidation into a general account, 
which shall be forwarded to this Government every six months.” 
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vice-president, and the delegate of justice and civil registry 
its secretary. It was largely an advisory body, but it was 
also vested with certain judicial functions. In its meetings 
live votes at least constituted a majority for passing re- 
solutions.^ 

The provincial government was to be similar in structure^ 
to rhe town government. It should consist of a chief of 
the prordnee, as executive, and of three councillors corres- 
ponding to, and with duties identical with, those exercised 
by the three delegates in the municipal administration. These 
officials rvere to be “ elected ” by the town chiefs with the 
advice of the “ popular councils ” and subject to the con- 
iinnation of the Central Government. As in the case of rhe 
municipal officials, the provincial chief and the three coun- 
cillors formed the provincial council, with the chief of the 
capital town as a member ex officio. The provincial council 
.should meet at least once a month and wlienever convened 
for the transaction of business by its president, the provin- 
cial chief, — ^the chief of the capital town being its vice- 
president. Like the “ popular council ”, its duties were 
largely advisory; but it was vested with certain judicml 
functions and with power to recommend to the Central 
Government any measure of particular interest to the prov- 
ince. At its meetings three votes at least constituted a major- 
ity, which was necessary for the adoption of any resolution. 

Besides outlining the machinery'- of municipal and pro- 
vincial governments, the decree of June 18 and the supple- 
mentary instructions, particularly the latter, attempted to 
regulate temporarily the administration of justice. When 
not contrary to any decree of the Dictatorship, the Spanish 
civil code and penal code were declared provisionally in force. 
Civil suits were to be heard before the “ popular council ” 


* Decree of June t8, art. S; instructions of June 20, rules 3-1 1. 
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sitting as a court of first instance or before the provincijl 
council sitting as a court of appeal; but the decisions rend- 
ered by these courts could be reviewed by competent tribun- 
als subsequently to be organized. Criminal cases were to 
be tried only by the provincial council ; but all the necessary 
preliminary investigations were tO' be made beforehand by 
'the town chief and the delegate of justice acting as judge 
(jites) and clerk of court {secretario) respectively. From 
the decisions handed down by the provincial council in crim- 
inal cases ap])ea! could be made to the Commission of Justice 
of Congress whenever established. Members of the array 
and persons accu.scd of military crimes were to be tried by 
courts-martial.^ 

The municipalitie.s and provinces were reorganized as 
rapidly as possible, with Cavite, .A.guinaldo's native prov- 
ince, leading the rest in point of time. From Cavite the 
plan spread to the adjoining provinces, and later to more 
distant regions as the army succeeded in liberating them 
frpm .Spanish domination." At no time, however, could it 
be said that the entire territory actually or presumably con- 
trolled b}^ the Filipinos was governed uniformly in the man- 
ner described; for the exigencies of war made it necessary 
to place certain provinces under military rule. But wherever 
instituted and continued, this plan of government remained 
to the downfall of the Philippine Republic essentially as 
provided for. It is true that the uppermost portion of the 
governmental structtire changed in form three times in about 

* Instructions of June 20, rules 18-23; see also a decree of June 6, 1898, 
in Retana, Archivo, vol. v, pp. 337-338; Kalaw, Documenlos consiitu^ 
cionalcs, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 139 et seq. More definite rules regarding 
courts-inartial are provided for in the decree of June 23, 1898, articles 
25-30. For decree of June 23', see infra, p. 81. 

“ One of the last to be organized in this manner was the ishaiid of 
Samar toward the end of .January, 1899. 
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nine months/ but the lower, which constituted the basis of 
the civil system, continued as first decreed. 

Due to the exigencies of war, a military commander “ 
named by the Central Government was assigned to each 
civilly organized province or a group of such provinces. 
This dual arrangement may have been indispensable under 
the conditions then existing; but it was certainly unfortunate, 
since the military commanders, although they were for- 
bidden by law to “ intervene in the government and adminis- 
tration of the province ” except when “ threatened or occu- 
pied by the enemy often disregarded the prohibition and 
made themselves troublesome to the civil officials and to the 
people. 

The Dictatorship as such continued till September 15 when 
the Congress was convened.® On June 23, however, Agui- 
naldo's title was changed to that of “ President of the Re- 
volutionary Government ” ‘ without affecting the powers 
assumed by, and generally conceded to, the chief executive. 
About three weeks later (July 15) the President appointed 
a provisional cabinet to share with him the e.xeciilive func- 
tions. While, therefore, some attempt was made to have 
the municipal and provincial governments more or less 
representative from the beginning through the creation of 
the popular and provincial councils, the Central Government 
remained dictatorial in character till the summons of the 
Congress on September 15. From the outset nevertheless 
it had been publicly announced that a “ republican assembly ” 
was to be convened. So as to prepare the ground, the 


'The stages through which the central government passed were: 
(i) Dictatorship, May 24-June 23, 1898; (3) Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, June 24, 1898, to January si, i8og; (3) “ Republic,” January 22 on. 
‘‘ Decree of June 18, arts. 8-9; instructiohs of June so, rules 14, 17. 

3 Infra, p. 91. 

^ Infra, p. 81. 
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decree of June 18 provided for the “election” of national 
representatives by the town chiefs accoi'ding' to the following 
apportionment; (a) three each for the provinces of Manila 
and Cavite, (b) two each for all the provinces classified 
under the Spanish regime as “ terminal ” (highest class) , 
and (c) one each for the remaining provinces and the puli- 
t*co-military commands^ 

RESUMPTION OF ORGANIZliD WARFARE 

Active preparations for a lenewal of the struggle against 
Spanish authority began on the very day that Aguinaldo 
and his companions arrived in Cavite with the sending oitt 
of a proclamation addressed ” To the Revolutionary Lead- 
ers of the Philippines ”, and signed by “ E. Ag. Magdalo 
The proclamation fixed May 31 as the date for the general 
uprising', and e>';horted the Pilipinos to carry on the war 
humanely by respecting foreigners and their property, and 
showing all due consideration to the enemy. It is important 
to notice that in this proclamation Aguinaldo laid great 
stress on his friendly relations with Dewey, but at the same 
time openhi declared for “ the independence of our Archi- 
pelago 

Within a short time, volunteers began pouring into Agui- 
naldo’s headquarters which had been established first in the 
Spanish arsenal in Cavite, and later in a building in the 
town. “ On the 21st., 22nd. and 23rd. and, in fact, the rest 
of the month, there was a continuous defile of revolutionists 
who came to take part in the movement”.^ “General 

1 Decree of June 18, art. 6. 

'‘Magdalo was Aguinaldo’s Katipumn name. Vids proclamation in 
P. I. R. 12.1; Kalaw, Doemmnios constitucionales, pt. ii, appendix, 
pp. 83 et seq.; Sastron, La Insiincccion en Pilipinas y guerra hispano- 
aiitcricana, pp. 4^9 

® Aguinaldo, Resend vendicci, sec. iv. 
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Aguinaldo's headquarters ”, runs a dispatch Ironi Consul- 
General 'Williams to Mr. Day, ■' were this a. m, at seven 
o'clock (May 24) surrounded by 500 to 1,000 men eager 
to enlist. I was there at that hour and saw the men’’.“' 
The fact was, that his former officers and soldiers acclaimed 
him and flocked to his standard. Even the Filipino militia 
of the Spanish Government from which Governor-Generar 
Augustin appeared to have hoped much at first, caught the 
spirit of revolt, and soon'deserted with their arms and ammu- 
nition.” There was manifest enthusiasm within the revolu- 
tionary ranks and, from the ease and rapidity with which 
Aguinaido raised a large army, it would seem that the simple, 
silent man, in spite of his acceptance of the pact of Biacna- 
bato and of his absence from the country, had lost little or 
none of his former popularity with the masses and that the 
desire for emancipation from Spanish rule was, outwardly 
at least, more deeply rooted and more widely spread than 
ever. 

At this time, as in fSg6, the difficulty was in properly 
equipping, not in raising, an army. Fortunately the first 
consignment of 2,000 Mauser rifles and 200,000 cartridges 
pufcha.sed by the revolutionists in Hongkong with the help 
of Consul-General Wildman, arrived at Cavite on May 27 
and, with the knowledge and consent of Admiral Dewey, was 
immediately landed.^ Even a few days before, the admiral 
had allowed General Aguinaido to take sixty-two Spanish 
rifles, a few smooth-bore pieces of artillery and considerable 


‘ See Williams’ dispatch in Senate Documents, SSth Cong'., 3rd Sess., 
no. 62, pt. ii, pp. 328-339. 

“ LeRoy, op. cit., vol. i, pp. ig6 ct scq. 

'' See Dewey’s letter dated May 27, 1898, to the Secretary of War in 
House Documents, ssth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 3, appendix, p. 101, in which 
he states erroneously the number of guns to be 3,000; ahso Aguinaido, 
Rcseiia veridka, sec. iii ; LeRoy, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 183, 192. 
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ammunition from the arsenal at Cavite.’- The militia, more- 
over, which by the middle of June had deserted almost en- 
tirely from the Spanish forces, brought in a considerable 
number of arms, estimated at about 12,000.- These muni- 
tions, together with the number of fire-arms which had not 
been surrendered after the truce of Biacnabato,“ formed the 
initial equipment of Aguinaldo’s hastily gathered army. 
As the war progressed, more arms were captured from the 
.Spaniards; more rifles and ammunition were purchased from 
Asia and secretly introduced: “a large though crude sort 
of ai'.senal and cartridge-factory ’’ capable of employing 400 
ueople was established at the town of Imus (Cavite), and 
another in Bulacan ; and some five or six small steam vessels 
v^ere secured for inter-island comi-nunication and transporta- 
tion of soldiers and supplies.* 

Organized warfai'e commenced on May 28 when a detach- 
ment of Spanish marines, sent to capture the arms and 
ammunition which had arrived from Hongkong the pre- 
vious day for the use of the insurgent army, was engaged 
by a revolutionary force near Cawit, and, after five hours, 

' De-wey to Na-vy Department, June 27, 1898, in his Autobiography, 
pp. 311-312; Aguinaldo, Rescha veridica, sec. iv; LeRoy, op. cit., vol. i, 
pp. 192-193. Ho-wever, F. D. Millet says that the number of rifles given 
to Aguinaldo was 2,500 tsee article entitled “The Filipino Republic” in 
Harper’s, History of the War in the Philippines, New York, 1900, pp. 65 
ct seq.) and Major Bell, in a report to General Merritt (see next foot- 
note), gives the same number; but these figures probably included the 
2,000 received from Hongkong which many thought also came from the 
arsenal at Cavite. 

“Report of Major Bell to Gen. Merritt, August 29, 1898, in Senate 
Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no, 62, pt. ii, p. 379. 

® Major Bell (ibid., p. 380) estimates the number of arms hidden by the 
insurgents at IS, 000: this estimate is considered by LeRoy altogether 
too hi,gh. 

‘ LeRoy, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 350 ei seq. 
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forced to surrenderd In the two or three weeks that fol- 
lowed, the fighting became general in the regions near 
Manila. With surprising rapidity, the Filipino forces made 
themselves masters of the provinces of Cavite, Batangas, 
Laguna, Morong, Biilacan, Pampanga and Bataan, effectively 
shutting off communication between Manila and the prov- 
inces, and preventing General Ricardo Monet, in command 
north of Manila, and General Leopoldo Garda-Peha, in com- 
mand south, from carrying out the governor-general’s order 
to concentrate their forces upon the capital. LeRoy, describ- 
ing the situation in central Luzon, says : “ . . . the territory 
from Manila to the northern end of the railroad, the great 
valley of central Luzon, had thus passed almost without 
opposition from the possession of the panic-stricken Span- 
iards to that of the Filipinos, who had only to complete their 
control by the capture of the surrounded garrison at Dagu- 
pan Consul-General Williams makes essentially the 
same observation, though in a less careful language, in a 
communication to the State Department on June i6, 1898, 
in which he stated that ’“the insurgents have defeated the 
Spaniards at all points except at a fort near Malate, and 
hold not only north ( ?) Luzon to the suburbs of Manila, 
but Batanyes (Batangas) province also and the bay coast 
entire, save the city of Manila ”.® What remained of the 
Spanish forces that became isolated in the provinces forti- 
fied themselves in convenient points easily defended and pre- 
pared to resist ; but, left to their own fate and with little or 
no hope of succour from the seat of Spanish power, these de- 


^ Vidr “Act of Declaration of Independence” already cited; also 
Agitinaldo, Rcscha veridica, sec. vi. 

® Op. cit, Tol. i, p. 201. A convenient account of the military activities 
of the insurgents during the months of May and June is found in ibid., 
pp. 189-201. 

® Senate Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, pp. 329-330. 
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tacliments were besieged by the Filipinos and one by one 
forced to capitulated 

The most important single objective of the insurgents at 
this time was, of course, the capture of Manila, which, by 
May 3 1 , the))' had actually besieged “ up to its suburbs, at 
all points south of the Pasig river They spared no efforts 
Co make the siege effective. On June 3, they drove the 
Spanish outposts south of the city in upon the suburb of 
Santa Ana,® and, thereafter, according to Calderon, their 
fire reached as far as Ermita.® At about the same time, 
Filipino troopers occujiied the town of ICalookan, the first 
railroad station north of Manila, which the retreating Span- 
ish garrison had abandoned, and toward the end of June, 
they took possession also of the extremities of the suburbs 
of Tondo and Santa Cruz.’^ East of Manila, they held San 
Juan del Monte and were actually in possession of the water- 
works at Santolan from which the city drew its water suppty. 
Thus an almost unbroken cordon of armed men was early 
established around the capital which, in the words of Admiral 
Dewey. “ practically surrounded Manila and the Span- 
iards were kept bottled up within the city till they surrend- 
ered on August 13. 

With his army surrounding Manila, Aguinaldo had hc- 

^ Among the towns early besieged that held out for sometime were 
Dagupan (Pangasinan) and Santa Cruz (Laguna) which did not sur- 
render till July 22 and August 30 respectively. The acts of capitulation 
for these two towns are in Luis Moreno Jerez, Los Prisioncros espaholes 
en poder de los fagalos, Manila, igoo, pp. 149 cf seq. 

“ LeRoy, op. cii., vol. i, p. 198. 

^Mis Memorias, p. 75 (footnote). 

■‘Foreman, The Philippine Islands, ed. igo6, p. 436. 

® Vide Dewey’s telegram of June 13, 1898, abstracted in F. E. Chadwick, 
The Relations of the United States and Spain: The Spanish- American 
War, New York, 1911, vol. ii, p. 367. 
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iieved that the Spaniards might be persuaded to lay down 
their arms, if liberal conditions of sun-ender weie offered. 
On June 6, he sent an agent to Governor-General Augustin 
to prepare the grmnid, and, the day following, conferred upon 
f 'eneral Artemio Ricarte, in command of the first zone of 
Cavite, and General Panlaleon Garcia, in command of the 
fourth zone of Manila, “ the most ample power and author- 
ity necessary ” to enable, them “ jointly and severally to agree 
upon and sign with the governor-general and general-in-chief 
of the Spanish arinj'- in Manila the capitulation of Manila ”} 
On the same day, June y, he addressed a letter to Governor- 
General Augustin which says in part : “ If the momentous 
duty you awe to your counli'y obliges you to use force to 
hold posse.ssion of Manila at the cost of the greatest sacri- 
fice.s, the sentiments of humanity counsel you to avoid as far 
as possible the useless shedding of blood; for which reasons 
1 see myself in the necessity of inviting Your Excellency 
to an honorable capitulation. . . “ 

It is unnecessary to follow minutely the military history 
of the period, but it is fair to say that the progress of the 
revolution under Aguinaldo’s leadership was, according to 
Admiral Dewey, “ wonderful ”, By the end of June, the 
revolutionists liad Manila completely invested, were undis- 
puted masters of central Luzon, and were actually planning 
the sending of military expeditions to the more distant pro- 
vinces of the Archipelago.'’ They had a constantly growing 
army, the troops concentrated at the time in the environs 


' See appointment of Ricarte and Garcia in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 
iSS, 6 o MG. 

^ See letter in P, I. R. Books C-i ; Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit iS4, 6 o MG. 

'* The expedition to Camariiies was planned at this lime. Vide Calderon, 
op. cit, p. 107; LeRoy, op. cit., vol. i, p. 340. 
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of Manila numbering about io,ooo men/ and their position 
was, without doubt, much stronger then than at any time 
since 1896. 

The reasons for the rapid growth and extension of insur- 
gent control at this time are not hard to find. In the first 
place, Spain was greatly impeded Iry the revolution in Cuba 
and the war with the United States whose navy inspired so 
much fear that the Spanish Govcrnipent could not send aid 
to the revolting colonies in the East." Also the presence 
of Admiral Dewey in the waters of Manila redounded to the 
advantage of the revolutionary cause, both morally and 
materially. Morally, it benefited the insurgents, because 
the admiral’s open friendliness toward them and his appar- 
ent consent to Aguinaldo’s activities strengthened the lat- 
ter's claim of an alliartce with the United States. Mater- 
ially, it enabled the insurgents to come in and go out of 
Manila Bay without molestation or fear of sudden intercep- 
tion. Then, too. as already stated, the admiral besides allow'- 
ing Aguinaldo to take rifles and supplies from the Cavite 
arsenal, promptty turned over to him the first consignment 
of arms and ammunition purchased in Hongkong.® Again, 

’ F. D. Millet, “ The Filipino Republic,” loc. cit., p. 6s. It is hard 
to state positively the number of Aguinaldo’s men and rifles at any time. 
About the end of July, the Filipino forces were estimated by General 
Merritt to be about 12,000 (_House Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., 
no. 2, p. 47) : General Anderson, following General Aguinaldo’s figures, 
estimated them to be about 14,000 (“Our Rule in the Philippines” ip 
North American Review, February, 1900, pp. 272 et seq.). But these 
estimates were based on the troops operating in the vicinity of Manila 
only. John T. Macleod in an unpublished work entitled Hiitory of the 
Revolution of the Filifinos Against the United States Government, pt i, 
ch. iv, says that tire revolutionists by August 13, 1898, had 40,000 rifles. 
Aguinaldo, in the “ Note to Foreign Governments ”, issued on Aug. 6, 
1898 (Retana, Arc/two, vol. v, pp; 407-409), says he had then a standing 
army of 50,000 men. 

” Chadwick, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. 383 ef seq. 

^ Supra, p. 73. 
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the revolutionary party not only had a better equipped and 
constantly increasing army but also received the support of 
a vastly greater number of people and the cooperation of 
the more intelligent classes of Filipinos, whom the decaying 
prestige of the mother country could no longer keep within 
the fold. For example, such prominent men as Ambrosia 
Rianzares Bautista, Apolinario Mabini, Felipe Buencamino, 
Mariano Ponce, Felipe Agoncillo and Dr. Galicano Apacible ^ 
were known, before the end of June, to be laboring actively 
in behalf of the insurgent cause. The number of such men, 
whose work made possible the rapid organization of the 
public service under the Filipino Government, constantly in- 
creased as the insurgent army gained more victories, uiUil 
even Paterno was counted among them. Finally, Aguin- 
aldo’.s natural aptitude for leadership and his prestige with 
the natives furnished the necessary bond of union which pre- 
vented a division into tactions, and directed the movement 
to the attainment of a common end. It is easy to exaggerate 
as well as to underestimate a man’s qualities, but the follow- 
ing brief character sketch of Aguinaldo by Justice Malcolm 
of the Philippine Supreme Court is probably as nearly accur- 
ate as any : 


Analyses of the character of Aguinaldo are as contradictory as 
they are numerous. There are those who would deify him into 
more than human. The soldier who captured him writes that 
“ He is a man of many excellent qualities, far and away the 

^ Like Mabini, Rianzares Bautista, Buencamino and Agonciilo were 
lawyers by training. Agoncillo is at present (1925) Secretary of the 
Interior. Mariano Ponce, a medical student in one of the Spanish 
universities, and Aguinaldo’s agent to Japan, was elected member of 
the Philippine Assembly, after the establishment of the American gov- 
ernment in the Philippines. Dr. Galicano Apacible, graduate physician 
of one of the Spanish universities, was president of the revolutionary 
junta in Hongkong. He was Secretary of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources in the Harrison administration. 
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best Filipino I ever was brought in contact with There are 
others who would make Aguinaldo a mere figurehead, the 
usual method for whom is to eulogize his compatriots in order 
to belittle his accomplishments. , . . Certainly full credit should 
be given to the able men who aided Aguinaldo. . . . Concede 
all this, and yet when impartial history is written, it must 
• adjudge that Aguinaldo, although seeldng personal aggrandize- 
ment, was, as a soldier, brave and sagacious, as a leader, popular 
with the masses, as a patriot, tenacious to his country’s ideal 
until the last, as the head of llie revolution, able to know his own 
limitations and to choose and have faith in the talents of others.’- 

’ The Government of the Philippine Islands, pp. 129-130. 



CHAPTER III 


The Revolutionary Government 

THE PRESIDENCY 

As already observed, the Dictatorship lasted only about 
a month. After this brief period, it gave way to the “ Revo- 
lutionary Government.” General Aguinaldo announced 
the change in a decree of June 23,^ stating that the chief 
officer was to be styled “ President.” The first article de- 
fines as the object of the Revolutionary Government: “to 
struggle for the independence of the Philippines ”, to work 
for its recognition by the powers including Spain, and “ to 
prepare the country for the establishment of a real republic.” 
The aim, therefore, was to continue the policy of the 
Dictatorship. 

It is not known who the author was of the presidential 
plan, if it could be rightly attributed to anyone in particular. 
Apolinario Mabini is generally considered its framer.® The 
idea of a presidential system, however, may have been origin- 
ally Inspired by Felipe Agoncillo, who had urged General 
Aguinaldo, as early as May 27, to establish such a type of 
government. The letter in which the change in government 

'Text in Disposiciones del gobierno revolncionario, pp. 33-46; Retana, 
Archivo, vol. v, pp. 363-375 ; T. M. Kalaw, Documentos constUiiciomles, 
pt. ii, appendix, pp. 163 ei seq. An English translation is in Foreman, 
The Philippine Islands, ed. 1906, pp. 448-455. 

^ T. M. Kalaw, “ The Constitutional Plan of the Philippine Revolution ” 
in the Philippine Law Journal, Manila, Dec., 1914, p. 208. 
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was sug'gested reads in part as follows: “1 am of the 
opinion that it would be better still if you had established 
a provisional government with councillors, the responsibility 
of which is wholly upon you, so that, notwithstanding your 
councillors you alone will exercise absolute power ’’Z Never- 
theless, it was left to Mabini to work out the details. 

The new organization was to exercise the functions of 
government through the President and Departmental Secre- 
taries. The President, as chief executive, was declared to 
be the personification of the people. Until Congress shoukl 
meet, he was to enjoy the sole right of legislation by means 
of “ decrees ” to be promulgated under his responsibility, 
but with the signature of the Secretary of the department 
concerned. The decree created four departments, namely: 
Foreign Relations, Marine and Commerce; War and Public 
Works; Police and Internal Order, Justice, Instruction and 
Hygiene; and Treasury {Hacienda), Agriculture and In- 
dustry. It provided also that others might be established 
later. The President had the power to appoint the Secre- 
taries and, with the consent of these, the subordinate per- 
sonnel of the departments. In countersigning a decree, a 
Secretary assumed no responsibility for it, except that, if it 
were issued on his recommendation, he became jointly re- 
sponsible with the President, 

Equally as important as the provisions reorganizing the 
executive department were those laying down the rules for 
the organization of the Congress. This body was to be 
composed of representatives from the various provinces 
“elected” by the town chiefs according to the provisions 
of the decree of June 18.* However, in case a province, 
because of war conditions, failed to elect its representatives, 


1 Vide letter in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit I 3 S, 54 MG. 

2 Supra, V- 72. 
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the government, according to the decree of June 23, was 
empowered to appoint them provisionally from among “ per- 
sons most noted for their education and social position” 
and who were natives of, or for a long time resident in, 
such province. The latter decree defined the powers of Con- 
gress as follows : 


... to watch over the general interests of the Filipino people 
and the enforcement of revolutionary laws ; to discuss and pass 
said laws ; to discuss and approve treaties and loans before their 
ratification ; to examine and approve the accounts of the general 
expenses which shall be presented to it annually by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as well as the taxes, extraordinary and 
otherwise, which may be imposed in the future. 


Congi'ess, moreover, was to be heard on “ all serious and 
vitally important questions ” the determination of which 
admitted of delay. It was invested with powers to summon 
and interpellate any of the Secretaries. It was the sole judge 
of its elections; and its place of assemblage was declared 
“ sacred and inviolable ” which no armed force could enter, 
“ unless the president of said body should request it for the 
purpose of reestablishing internal order”. The President 
could “ in no manner whatsoever prevent the assembling 
of Congress, or interfere in the sessions of the same ” ; but 
he shared with it, through the Secretaries, the right to in- 
itiate laws and had the power of veto. 

Among other matters provided for in the decree of June 
23 were the establishment of a revolutionaiy committee 
abroad, and the creation of a permanent commission of 
justice.^ The latter was to be composed of nine members ; 

*For an account of the activities of the revolutionary committee 
abroad, see infra, pp. 115-129. The selection of the seven representatives 
who composed the permanent commission of justice with the vice- 
president and one of the secretaries of Congress was made during the 
morning session of Sept. 17, 1898. See La Repiiblica fiUpina, Sept. 
19, 1898. 
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the vice-president of 'Congress as president, one of the 
secretaries of Congress, and seven representatives chosen by 
that body. The commission of justice, therefore, was but 
a committee of Congress. Its duties were to hear and 
adjudge criminal cases appealed from the provincial councils, 
and “ suits instituted against the Secretaries of the Govern- 
ment, the provincial and popular chiefs, and the provincial 
councillors.” 

Such, in brief, were the main features of the Revolution- 
ary Government. In establishing it, no one system was 
closely followed ; modern theories were “ adapted to the cir- 
cumstances and the ideas of the moment to the essential 
conditions then existing.” ^ A creation of the executive, it 
undoubtedly meant to leave that department supreme. More- 
over, both Agoncillo and Mabini believed in a strong execu- 
tive who, to use Agoncillo’s words, “ alone will exercise 
absolute power.” Then, too, the exigencies of war would 
make this imperative. Yet the executive, far from wishing, 
or wishing to appear, to exercise despotic powers created a 
legislature which was declared inviolable and in whose ses- 
sions no one, not even the President, could interfere, whose 
members were empowered to summon and interpellate any 
of the Secretaries, and having one of its committees erected 
into a permanent commission of justice with exclusive juris- 
diction over all suits brought against the Secretaries in ques- 
tion. These powers, plus the overwhelming influence of the 
men who later composed the Congress, as subsequent devel- 
opments showed, made that body for a brief period a strong 
rival of the executive in the control of affairs. 

•On July 15 the following persons were named Secretaries; 
Baldomero Aguinaldo, War and Public Works; Leandro 


^Rafael Palma, “Mabini, politico y estadista” in The Philippine 
Review, Manila, April, 1919. 
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Ibarra, Interior; Mariano Trias, Treasury."^ The Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations was taken over temporarily by 
the President until a suitable appointment could be made/ 
Later, on September 26, two additional portfolios were 
created, namely : one of Justice to which Gregorio Araneta, 
a prominent attorney of Bisayan birth, was appointed; and 
another of Promotion (Fomento) which was filled by Felipe 
Buencamino/ At the same time, Cayetano Arellano ^ was 
offered the portfolio of Foreign Affairs ; but after taking the 
oath of office he abandoned the post. Strictly speaking, the 
Secretaries were simply heads of departments and, till the 
reorganization of the Council on January 2, 1899, did not 
constitute a cabinet; but they met from time to time (on 


* Vide decree of July is, 1898, in Retana, Archive, vol. v, pp. 393- 
403; Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 59, 37 MG; Kalaw, Doemnentos constitu- 
cionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 184 et seq. 

^ According to Pablo Tecson, one of the secretaries of Congress, 
Mabini was Secretary of Foreign Affairs in what he called the first 
cabinet; but this is evidently an error. His Observaciones, or a copy 
of it, consisting of brief notes apparently hastily written, is in the 
possession of M. M. Kalaw. 

Decree of Sept. 26 in El Heraldo da la revohwion, Malolos, Oct. 2, 
i8g8. A slightly different list, dated also on September 26, is printed 
by Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 261, 80 MG, but this “ decree ” probably 
was not released, or, if released at all, must have been either withdrawn 
or immediately supplanted by the other. 

^Cayetano Arellano was a distinguished Filipino jurist, born in the 
province of Bataan and educated in the University of Slo. Tomas. Ac- 
cording to El Heraldo, October 2, 1898, he took the oath of office on 
October i, 1898, together with Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, a nephew 
of the deports of 1872 of that name and a companion of Rizal in 
Europe, who was sworn in as Director of Diplomacy. However, Ai'ellaiio 
never discharged the duties of Secretary of Foreign Relations, as he 
was not in sympathy with the revolution; and Dr. Pardo de Tavera, 
according to Pablo Tecson (op. cii.), assumed the office as Acting Secre- 
tary. In fact, Arellano was among the first few men who early welcomed 
American rule and became tlie first Chief Justice of the Philippine 
Supreme Court under the new regime. 
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September 26, 1898, th'ey were instructed to meet three times 
a week) to exchange ideas and agree upon the policy of the 
administration in general. Aguinaldo seems to have pre- 
sided over their meetings to the end of the year 1898; cer- 
tainly when “ treating of serious and urgent matters.” ^ 

, The Presidency established and both Admiral Dewey and 
General Anderson informed of its formation,^ an opportunity 
was sought for another formal enunciation of the desire for 
independence. For this purpose a convention of “ local 
presidents ” (town chiefs) was held at Bacoor, then the 
seat of the Filipino Government, on August i and a lengthy 

’•There are indications that point to this conclusion: first, Aguinaldo 
was empowered to call a meeting of the Secretaries whenever he deemed 
it necessary (see decree of Sept. 26 cited above), and, second, the content 
of a telegram from Mabini at Malolos to Aguinaldo at Cawit under date 
of December 2p, i8g8, reading: “Most urgent. You must come here 
immediately. Trias is sick. We can come to no decision in regard to 
the Tarlac matter. Can not constitute a government without you.” For 
telegram, see Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 346, i KU. See also Tecson 
{op. cU.), who avers that Aguinaldo presided over the meetings of 
what he called the first cabinet. 

^ Aguinaldo to Dewey, July 15, 1898, in House Documents, SSth Cong., 
3rd Sess., no. 3, appendix, pp. in ct scq. The letter encloses the decree 
of June 18 and instructions of June 20 regarding the organization of 
municipal and provincial governments, the decree of June 23 and in- 
structions of June 27 regarding tlie organization of the Revolutionary 
Government, and the " Message of the President of the Philippine Revo- 
lution” of June 23. In the documentary source cited the instructions of 
June 20 and of June 27 are only given in briefs. These two instructions 
are printed in full in Retana, Archivo, vol. v, pp. 347'.l63, 37S-38l ; and 
also in Kalaw, Documentos Constitucionalcs, appendix, pp. 151-164, 176- 
181. LeRoy says {The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, p. 206) that 
the enclosures consisted of the “ decrees of June 18 and 27 ”, but this 
statement is inexact. The letter alone, without the enclosures, is re- 
printed in full in Chadwick, The Relations of the United States and 
Spain: The S panish-Amcrican War, vol. ii, p. 380. 

Aguinaldo's letter to General Anderson, sent on the same day as that 
to Dewey, has apparently been lost, but an official abstract of it is printed 
in Senate Documents, 56th Cong., ist Sess., no. 208, p. 6, 
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document drawn up and signed by those attending. A copy 
of this document, certified to by Aguinaldo and Ibarra (Sec- 
retary of the Interior), bears the signatures of one hundred 
and ninety town chiefs representing presumably as many 
municipalities in ten different provinces, and a statement 
that the town chiefs, without specifying their names or 
numbers, of six other provinces also signedd The document,’ 
which acclaims Aguinaldo as President of the Revolution- 
ary Government, contains the following sweeping but signi- 
ficant statement ; “ In virtue of the foregoing considera- 
tions, the undersigned, interpreting the unanimous aspira- 
tion of the towns they represent and complying with the 
instructions received from them and with the duties per- 
taining to the powers with which they are invested, pro- 
claim solemnly in the face of the world the independence of 
the Philippines.” Copies of this document were sent out on 
August 6, together with a note addressed “To Foreign 
Governments in which Aguinaldo implored the “ civilized 
world ” to recognize the belligerency and the independence 
of the Archipelago. 


SITUATION BEFORE AND AFTER AUGUST 1 3 

Meanwhile the siege of Manila was in progress. The 
Filipino troops conducting it constantly increased, and rose 


^ Text in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 163, 62 MG et seq, ; Retana, ArcJiivo, 
vol. V, pp. 410-417; Kalaw, Documentos constitucionales, pt. ii, appendix, 
pp. 196 ct scq . ; Senate Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, 

pp. 438-439. 

“Text in Kalaw, op. cit., pp. 202 et seq.; Retana, op. cH., pp, 407-409; 
Foreman, The Philippine Islands, ed. 1906, pp. 457-458. What amounted 
to an official English version is found in a pamphlet entitled Memorial 
to the Senate of the United Slates, accompanying letter from Sr. Felipe 
Agoncillo to the Secretary of State dated January 30, i8gg, with the laws 
of the Philippine Republic appendix, pp. 26-27, 
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from 10,000 in June to 12,000 or 'more by the end of July/ 
That the siege was effective was generally admitted; and 
the success of the revolutionary forces in Manila and Cavite 
was, according to Admiral Dewey, “ of material importance 
in isolating our (American) marine force at Cavite frona 
Spanish attack and in preparing a foothold for our troops 
when they should arrive.” ® 

When the American land forces, numbering nearly 11,000 
men in all, finally came on Jtuie 30, July 17 and July 31, 
they found their Spanish antagonists imprisoned within the 
city and therefore virtually impotent. Coming in three 
separate expeditions,^ they disembarked without opposition. 
But now difficulties began to arise. The chief problem of 
the American officers was, of course, to get their forces in 

1 Supra, p. 78. 

^ Murat Halstead, who calls hitnself “Historian of the Philippine 
Expedition”, says (The Story of the Philippines and Our New Posses- 
sions, Chicago, 1898, p. 144) : “ . . . the service which it (insurgent army) 
has rendered should not be underestimated. ... It constantly annoyed and 
harassed the Spaniards in the trenches, keeping them up at night and 
wearing them out with fatigue ; and it invested Manila early in July so 
completely that all supplies were cut off and the inhabitants as well as the 
Spanish troops were forced to live on horse and buffalo meat, and the 
Chinese population on cats and dogs.” 'For the views of some of the 
American ofScers, see Autobiography of George Dewey, pp. 248, 269; 
“ Statement of Gen. C. A. Whittier, U. S. V.” in Senate Documents, 
SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pp. 499-501 ; “ Memoranda Concerning the 
Situation in the Philippines ” by Gen. Greene in ibid., pp. 423-424 ; and 
“Note of Explanation”, evidently by Major Bell, in Senate Documents, 
S6th Cong., 1st Sess., no. 208, p. 27. For a Spanish admission to the 
same effect, see letter of Governor-General Fermin Jaudenes to General 
Merritt and Admiral Dewey on August 7, 1898, in House Documents, 
SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 2, p. S 4 - 

® Autobiography, p. 248. 

*For accounts of the American expeditions, see Chadwick, The Rela- 
tions of the United States and Spain: The Spanish-American War, vol. ii, 
pp. 369-396; LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, pp. 219 
ei seq. 
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position for a decisive attack on the capital without formally 
joining with the Filipino troops, or allowing the latter to 
cooperate officially with them. Given the unique relations 
which then obtained between the two peoples, this was as- 
suredly a most delicate task to accomplish. The situation 
was especially difficult because the American base of opera- 
tions south of Manila was behind the insurgent line of’ 
trenches, and the approach to the city from this quarter and 
elsewhere was effectually barred. General Merritt, in com- 
mand of the Philippine expedition, describes it at the end of 
July as follows : 


. . . These troops (Filipino), well supplied with small arms, 
with plenty of ammunition and several field guns, had obtained 
positions of investment opposite the Spanish line of detached 
works throughout their entire extent; and on the particular 
road called Calle Real, passing along the front of General 
Greene’s brigade camp and running through Malate to Manila, 
the insurgents had established an earthwork or trench within 
800 yards of the powder-magazine fort. They also occupied 
as well the road to the right, leading from the village of Pasay, 
and the approach by the beach was also in their iDossession. 
This anomalous state of affairs, namely, having a line of quasi- 
hostile native troops between our forces and the Spanish 
position, was, of course, very objectionable, but it was difficult 
to deal with, owing to the peculiar condition of our relations 
with the insurgents. . . . "■ 


It soon became apparent, however, that an avenue of 
approach must be secured, and, after some negotiations, 
General Greene, who was instructed by General Merritt to 
secure by informal conference the withdrawal of the Filipino 
troops from the trenches in front of his brigade, finally suc- 


^ Merritt’s “ Report,” August 31, 1898, in House Documents, SSth Cong. 
3rd Sess., no. 2, pp. 47-48. 
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ceeded in gaining the consent of Aguinaldo to occupy these 
positions. Sometime later, some of the adjoining trenches 
further inland were also given up by the insurgents on 
General Anderson’s request.^ These trenches were occupied 
by General MacArthur’s men a few days before the fall of 
Manila. 

* With the landing of the American forces and their superior 
militaiy equipment, the situation of the beleaguered capital 
became quite hopeless. Governor-General Augustin fully re- 
alized this and so informed the Madrid Government. For 
his pains he was released from duty on August 4 and ordered 
to turn the government over to Fermin Jaudenes, the next 
ranking officer. His successor, who was instructed to “ pre- 
serve the Philippines to the sovereignty of Spain ”, soon 
found out that he had an impossible task in his hands. Pie 
governed only eight or nine days; then he surrendered 
Manila to the United States forces “ after an attack by the 
Americans in which Filipino troops participated.® The attack 
was in some respects a sham, for Jaudenes had agreed vir- 
tually to surrender after a show of resistance “ for the sake 
of Spanish honor ”. LeRoy thinks that the capital was 
captured “ bj^ threat ”. Plowever, the rank and file of the 
attacking forces, with the exception of Admiral Dewey, 

^ Ibid., pp. 62 ct seq, ; Senate Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, 
p. 367; ibid; S6th Cong., 1st Sess., no. 208, p. 17. 

“ For the correspondence between the Spanish and American authorities 
prior to the fall of Manila, see “Report” of Gen. Merritt for August 
31, loc. cit; pp. 54 -SS. 

* LeRoy, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 243, 254 et seq.; Calderon, Mis Metnorias 
sobre la revolucidn fiUpinci, pp. 150 et seq. See also various telegrams 
between General Aguinaldo and the commanding officers of his advanced 
columns in Taylor, vol. ili, exhibits io6-iog, iia, 46 MG-47 MG. A 
general description of the attack on Manila written by an eye witness, 
Mr. John F. Bass, as the battle was in progress is printed in HarpePs 
History of the War in the Philippines, pp. 50-52. 
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General Merritt and a few others, did not know that an in- 
formal understanding existed between Dewey and Jaudenes. 
Admiral Dewey describes the situation as follows : 


. . . Andre (the Belgian Consul in Manila) continued with 
General Jaudenes the negotiations begun with Don Basilio 
(Augustin). These progressed with varying success and, 
numerous side issues, but always with the stipulation on the 
part of the Spaniards that if they surrendered the insurgents 
should be kept out of the city. Finally, without making any 
definite promise, General Jaudenes agreed that, although he 
would not surrender except in consequence of an attack upon 
the city, yet, unless the city were bombarded, the Manila batteries 
would not open on our ships. Moreover, once the attack was 
begun he would, if willing to surrender, hoist a white flag over 
a certain point in the walled city from which it could be seen 
l 30 th from Malate and from the bay. . . . ^ 


The attack began a little after half-past nine in the morn- 
ing when Dewey's ships opened fire on the fort in Malate, 
south of the walled city. Approximately an hour after- 
wards, the American troops occupied this fort. Shortlv 
before half-past eleven the white flag was seen hoisted “ on 
the appointed place on the southwest bastion of the city 
wall showing that the “ threat ” had worked. Mean- 
while the Americans had taken not only Malate but also 
Ermita and penetrated into Pako at about the same time 
that the insurgent forces poured into these districts, in spite 
of General Merritt’s attempt to prevent such an advance and 
of General Anderson’s effort to intercept it.® Late in the 


''■Autobiography, p. 274. 

^ Ibid., pp. 278-279. 

^ In the evening of August 12, General Merritt ordered General 
Anderson to notify General Aguinaldo that his troops should not enter 
Manila. Consequently Anderson sent Aguinaldo this telegram : “ Do not 
let your troops enter Manila without the permission of the American 
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afternoon, the bases of surrender were agreed upon, and at 
half -past five the i^merican flag was raised over Fort San- 
tiago on the city wall The next day, August 14, the final 
act of capitulation ^ was signed by a mixed commission of 
American and Spanish officers appointed ad hoc, and Ameri- 
can occupation of the city of Manila began. In the negotia- 
tions, the existence of the Revolutionary Government and its 
claims were completely ignored. 

Thus Manila fell, captured “by threat”. It is perhaps 
futile to theorize whether the vastly superior fighting strength 
of the American forces or the untenable position to which 
the insurgents had reduced the invested capital had the 
greater share in preparing the Spanish mind to surrender; 
it is equally futile to speculate upon the possibility or pro- 
bability of one or the other alone of the two forces captur- 
ing or failing to capture the city. The significant fact is 
that both these factors were at work, and that the revolu- 
tionists were largely responsible in expediting the city’s down- 
fall as the American forces were subsequently in bringing 
it about. In this respect, Dewey and Merritt only completed 
the task Aguinaldo and his men had begun. Moreover the 
insurgents, in the words of General Anderson, “ considered 
the war as their war, Manila as their capital and Luzon as 
their country.” ' Hence they highly resented General Mer- 

commander. On this side of the Pasig river, you will be under our 
fire.” (Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 739, 65 GR.) The receipt of this 
telegram was announced and its contents transmitted by General Noriel 
to General Aguinaldo in another telegram under the same date. (Taylor, 
vol. iii, exhibit 103, 46 MG.) For a general discussion see Anderson, 
“ Our Rule in the Philippines ” in the North American Reviciv, February, 
1900; LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, p. 239; John T. 
Macleod, History of the Revolution of the Filipinos against the United 
States Government (unpublished), pt. i, ch. xiii. 

^Text in Merritt’s “Report”, August 31, 1898, loc. cit, pp. SS-56; 
also in Halstead, The Story of the Philippines, pp. 182-183. 

““Our Rule in the Philippines” in North American Review, February, 
I goo. 
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ritt’s interdict and felt themselves greatly rvronged at being 
excluded from participation in a victory they had prepared 
and helped to win. 

On the other hand, General Merritt conducted himself :n 
obedience to instructions from Washington. According to 
him, his “ instructions from the President fully contem- 
plated the occupation of the Islands by the American land ’ 
forces, and stated that ‘ the powers of the military occupant 
are absolute and supreme and immediately operate upon the 
political condition of the inhabitants ’ Consequently he 
conducted the military operations of August 13 without con- 
sulting Aguinaldo and without any reference to the situation 
of the Filipino troops. Moreover, he “ did not consider it 
wise to hold any direct communication with the insurgent 
leader ”, until he should take the capital and be in a position 
to dictate terms should the “ pretensions ” o f the former 
clash with his “ designs ”. 

Filipino “ pretensions ” did clash with American “ de- 
signs ”. In the face of Alerritt’s assertiveness, impelled 
undoubtedly by the determined spirit of the President’s in- 
structions, this was to be expected, especially because of the 
undefined intention of the United States with respect to the 
future of the Archipelago, — a condition of affairs which, 
thus far, had animated the revolutionists with a composite 
feeling of trust, suspicion and fear. If it could be said that, 
given Dewey’s generous friendship with them and Ander- 
son’s expressed desire for cooperation, the feeling ranged 
between trust and suspicion, then with Merritt’s studied 
aloofness and undisguised assumption of authority, parti- 
cularly both immediately before and after August 13, the 
feeling perhaps alternated between suspicion and fear. Indeed 
’an outbreak of hostilities between the two forces on August 

^ Merritt’s “ Report ”, loc. cit., p. 49. For instructions, see Chadwick, 
op. cit, vol. ii, pp. 396-397. 
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13 was avoided only with great difficulty. The refusal of 
the American military authorities to permit joint occupation 
of Manila was necessary, doubtless, to prevent complica- 
tions that a dual control might entail; but, at the same time, 
it aroused further suspicion and warned the Filipinos that 
American retention of the Philippines was not only possible 
but probable.^ Thereafter it was manifest that the interests 
of the United States in the Philippines were not identical 
with those of the revolutionists. The insurgents accepted 
the inevitable, withdrew their forces from the capital, and 
bowed their heads before a fait accompli, even while they 
dared to hope that all might yet be well.^ 

The optimism of the insurgents was not altogether ground- 
less, in spite of the unpleasant developments of August 13. 
As far as their cause went, the outlook certainly was not 
without promise, although somewhat gloomy. After all, 
the United States army of occupation held only the city d 
Manila and the town of Cavite, -and it was stopped from 
further acquisition of territory by the proclamation of a truce 
between the United States and Spain.® Therefore American 
participation in the war was virtually removed. Yet the 
continued presence of the United States forces in Manila 
afforded the revolutionists virtual protection from foreign 
encroachments and consequently worked to their advantage 
by giving them a free hand in the prosecution of their plans. 
The insurgents were not blind to the possibilities before 

' H. Parker Willis, Our Philippine Problem, New York, igoS, p. 9. 

^John Foreman, “Will the United States Withdraw from the Philip- 
pines?” in National Review, September, 1900, p. 52. 

^ The protocol of peace between the United States and Spain was 
signed in Washington, D. C. in the afternoon of August 12 just before 
the fall of Manila (August 13), there being about twelve hours of 
difference between Washington and Manila time. See text of protocol 
in Senate Documents, ssth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, p. 282. 
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them and, impelled by the growing fear of probable reten- 
tion, they now sought to turn the scale in their favor when- 
ever the final reckoning might come by strengthening their 
position in every possible way. They did this chiefly by : 
(i) convoking the national Congress; (2) propaganda; 
(3) “diplomatic” negotiations; and (4) extension of the 
insurgent authority to distant provinces. 


THE MALOLOS CONGRESS AND ITS WORK 

In the hope of making the Central Government more re 
presentative and of attracting to it the undivided support 
of the better educated class, the revolutionary Congress was 
convoked on the fifteenth of September at the town of 
Malolos. Although in accordance with the decree of June 
18 the Congress was to be composed of representatives 
“ elected ” by the town chiefs, it soon became evident that 
not all the provinces could then send delegates because of the 
war conditions prevailing in some, of the successful pre- 
servation of Spanish power in others, and of the great 
distance from Malolos of many of them. Rather than delay 
the assembling of the Congress, it was decided to bridge 
over the difficulty by authorizing the President of the Re- 
volutionary Government, as already stated, tO' appoint pro- 
visional representatives for such provinces as were unable 
to choose theirs.^ The Congress that assembled on Sep- 
tember 15, therefore, was composed of both appointed and 
“ elected ” deputies. Of the fifty delegates reported as pre- 
sent in the inaugural session,^ thirty-five (probably thirty- 

^ Supra, p. 82. The appointment of representatives took place on 
September 4 and 10. See decrees giving list of appointees in Calderon, 
Mis Memorias sobre la revohicion filipina, appendix, pp. 1-3. 

“ La Rcpiiblica filipina, Sept. 16, 1898, gives a list of those present. 
Foreman (The Philippine Islands, ed. 1906, p. 469) says there were fifty- 
four delegates present, while Dean C. Worcester (The Philippines Past 
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seven) owed their position to appointment and thirteen to 
“ election ” ^ (although one of the thirteen was both ap- 
pointed and “elected”). Some of the appointed repre- 
sentatives were chosen subsequently by their constituencies, 
but the rest held over, so that the Congress remained partly 
“ elected ” and partly appointed. Of the ninety-two repre- 
sentatives officially given later as members, “ at least thirty- 
five were “ elected ”. It is safe to assume at all events that 
less than one half of the representatives who met in Malolos 
owed their position to “ election 

The Congress was formally opened at Barasoain church 
in Malolos by General Aguinaldo in his capacity as President 
of the Revolutionary Government. The inaugural session 
was attended, not only by the representatives present, but 
also by a number of high functionaries, civil and military, 
of the Filipino Government and by numerous spectators.® 
The opening took place shortly after nine o’clock in the 
morning, Aguinaldo reading, both in Tagalog and Spanish, 

and Present, ed. 1921, p. 264) gives the number as eighty-five. Malcolm 
(T'/ie Constitutional Law of the Philippine Islands, Rochester, N. Y., 
1920, p. no) evidently follows Worcester’s figure. 

^ Compare the list of those reported present by La Repilblica filipina 
with the list of appointees in the decrees of September 4 and 10, and also 
with a later list of appointed and elected representatives printed in Taylor, 
vol. iv, exhibit 673, 31 GR-32 GR. The representative who was both 
appointed and elected was Hugo Hagan. See La Independencia, Sept. 

17, 1898. 

See list in Constitucidn poUtica de la Repilblica Filipina, Barasoain, 
1899, pp. 45-46. Another list, which is nearly identical with the one 
just mentioned, was presented by a Filipino commission to an American 
commission in a conference held between them on Jan. 29, 1899. The 
latter list is printed in Senate Documents, S7th Cong., ist Sess., no. 331, 
pt. iii, p. 2747. To find out those elected, compare either with the list of 
appointed and elected representatives printed in Taylor. 

^ La Independencia, Sept. 16, 1898; La Repilblica filipina.. Sept. 16, 1898. 
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his message ^ in which he announced the object of tlie Con- 
gress to be to frame a constitution which he defined as the 
“ supreme expression of the popular will ”, and to draft the 
laws which were “ to govern the political destiny of our 
fatherland.” According to an eye witness, Francis D. Millet, 
the representatives were “ exceptionally alert, keen, and in- 
telligent in appearance, and, as a mass, much superior to 
the native as one sees him in ordinary life.” “ 

It is generally admitted that the men who composed the 
revolutionary Congress were among the best that the Phil- 
ippines could furnish. There were some, without doub^", 
wliose training lacked much that was desirable, but the major- 
ity were men of high education. Of them “ about forty 
were lawyers, sixteen physicians, five pharmacists, two engi- 
neers and one jrriest. The rest v/cre merchants and farmers. 
Many of the representatives were graduates of Europeasi 
universities.” ° 

The first three days of the session were devoted mainly to 
organization.'* On September 15, after the opening cere- 
monies were concluded, the Congress met under the presid- 
ency of Rianzares Bautista and ajrpointed two committees, 
namely, a committee of five to go ormr the credentials of the 
delegates, and a committee of three to examine the report d 


'Text in ibid., Sept. 16, 1898: Calderon, op. cit., apiaendix, pp. 3-5; 
Kalaw, Documnitos constiUiciovales, appendix, pp. 207 et seq.; Malcolm, 
The Government of the Philippine Islands, pp. 137-139. 

® “ The Filipino Repuhlic ” in Harper's History of the War in the 
Philippines, p. 71 - 

•’ Jorge Bocobo, “ Felipe G. Calderon and the Malolos Constitution ” 
in The Filipino People, 'Washington, D. C, September, 1914. 

* La Republica filipim, Sept. 16, 17, and 19, 1898; La Independencia, 
Sept. 16 and 17, 1898. The reports on the' activities of Congress printed 
by La Republica filipina arc considered the most reliable source of in- 
formation, written as tliey were by Pablo Ocampo, one of the secretaries 
of that body. 
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the committee on credentials. On September 16, the election 
o£ officers took place, resulting in the selection of the follow- 
ing: Pedro A. Paterno, president; Benito Legarda, vice- 
president ; and Gregorio Araneta and Pablo Ocampo, secre- 
taries. On September a 7, after listening to an impassioned 
speech by its president,^ the Congress proceeded to elect 
the “ permanent commission of justice ” as provided for in 
the decree of June 23. In the afternoon of the same day, 
it constituted its committees, of which there were eight, 
namely, (i) committee on congratulations (fdidtaciott); 
(2) committee on message; (3) committee on internal re- 
gulations {reglamento interior) ; (4) committee on recep- 
tion (de recibo) \ (5) committee on appropriations; (6) 
committee on festivities; (7) committee on style; and (8) 
committee to draft the constitution. 

A significant act of the Congress was the “ solemn ratifica- 
tion” of the independence of the Philippines. This took 
place on September 29. Aguinaldo at the head of a popular 
parade with Paterno and other high government function- 
aries “ walked to the Congress House,” Foreman says, 
“ amidst the vociferous acclamations of the people and the 
strains of music.” ^ There the formal ceremonies were held 
shortly before half-past ten in the morning, with Aguinaldo 
making a speech in Tagalog and Paterno, in Spanish.’ In 
his address Aguinaldo declared that there were no longer anv 
Filipinos who desired annexation or autonomy, and that the 
whole country was now one in favor of independence. He 

'Text in La ReptibKca filipina, Sept, ig, 1898; Calderon, op. cit., 
appendix, pp. 6-8. 

^ Thr Philippine Islands, ed. 1906, p. 470. Contemporary accounts of 
the event are found in La RepUblica filipina, La Indepeiidencia, and 
El Heraldo dc la revolucidn. 

'Text of speeches in El Heraldo, October 2 and 6, 1898; Calderon, 
Mis Memorias, appendix, pp. 10-16. 
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referred to the Monroe Doctrine, which he said stood for 
the principle of “America for the Americans ’’ and announced 
his adherence to a similar policy for the Archipelago, namely, 
“ Philippines for the Filipinos,” At noon a banquet, at- 
tended by about twO' hundred people, was held. In the 
evening, the festivities closed with a ball at Aguinaldo’s 
residence. The day was declared by the revolutionary 
Congress a holiday in perpetuity. 

Of the measures passed by Congress, two deserve discus- 
sion, namely, the act providing for a national loan, and the 
“ political constitution.” Regarding the irrst of these it 
may be said that, although the instructions of June 20 , as 
already staled, declared in force all the local taxes under 
the .Spanish regime, except those derived from cock-fighting 
and other games of chance, the expenses of the government, 
as it entered more fully into the di.scharge of its multifar- 
ious functions, multiplied and it became imperative that its 
resources be increased. Among the means adopted to this 
end was the sale of government bonds, a plan to this effect 
having been presented to Congress on October 4 by Benito 
Legarda in behalf of the Treasury Department.^ Reported 
on favorably by a committee of three to which the plan 
had been referred, it was approved by Congress on October 
iS. After some delay, the act received Aguinaldo's signa- 
ture on November 26." 

The act authorized the Revolutionary Government “to 
effect for the treasury of the nation an interior loan of 
20,000,000 dollars (Mexican) to be redeemed in forty 


'Lo Repuhlica ftlipina, October s, 1898. The passage of the measure 
is reported in the same paper for Oct. 19. 

“Text in El Hcraldo, December i, 1898; Taylor, vol. ill, exhibit 300, 
go MG. But see also a circular, dated Nov. 4, 1898, informing the 
provincial presidents of the forthcoming loan, in the latter, vol. iii, 
exhibit 279, 86 MG. 
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years after the date of issue.” The method of redemptiou 
was left to the government to decide. The subscribers were 
to receive interest on the amount subscribed at the rate of 
6% per annum, payable semi-annually or quarterly, if the 
condition of the treasury should permit. The same act 
authorized the government “ to issue paper money of forced 
circulation to the value of 3,000,000 dollars to be redeemed 
in three years.” This act was made the basis of a national 
loan subsequently floated by the government through the 
sale of bonds amounting to 5,000,000 dollars,^ of which, 
according to Taylor, about 388,650 dollars were actually 
sold. Fortunately, no use had been made of the authority 
granted “ to issue paper money of forced circulation 

By far the most important piece of legislation framed and 
passed by Congress was the “ political constitution ”, now 
generally referred to as the “ Malolos Constitution ”. The 
committee appointed to draft it was composed of nineteen 
persons, but the draft as submitted to Congress was practi- 
cally the work of Felipe G. Calderon, a Manila attorney. 
For the puqiose two plans were offered — one by Mabini, and 
another by Ricardo Regidor." The Mabini plan, entitled 
Programa constitucioml de la Repiiblica Filipinap as well 
as that by Regidor, which was strongly supported by Patemo, 
were, according to Calderon, based on the Spanish republican 
constitution, and neither completely satisfied him. Fie there- 
fore decided to draft a third one, “ taking for model ” be 

^ Infra, p. 168. 

M. Kalaw, Las Memorias de Felipe G- Calderon in The Philippine 
Review, Manila, January, 1919, p. So. 

“ Published in pamphlet form under the auspices of the Filipino Gov- 
ernment in Cavite, 1S98; copy in Kalaw, Docmnentos constitucionales, 
appendix, pp. 90 et seq.; English translation in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 
18, 12 MG-20 MG; translation in Tagalog in separate pamphlet entitled 
Panukald sa pagkaliana ng republika ng Filipinas, Cavite, 1898. 
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says, “ in the part dealing with the organization of the gov- 
ernment the constitutions of the South American republics, 
and with the legislative power in particular, the constitution 
of Costa Rica.” ^ However, in an explanatory note {ex- 
posicion dc motivos) " submitted with the draft, he stated 
that the work was derived ‘‘ not only from the French con- 
stitution, which had served as the basis, but also from those 
of Belgium, Mexico, Brazil, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Guatemala, considering these nations the most akin to our 
country.” 

The draft was reported to Congress by Calderon hiiuself 
on October 8.^ Printed copies were distributed on October 
21, but the discussion did not begin in earnest till October 
25. The voting by article commenced on October 28 and 
lasted till November 29, In general, the amendments pro- 
posed were for the purpose of clarifying the diction or 
improving the arrangement rather than changing the funda- 
mental principle or principles involved. There was one 
exception : the conflict that raged over the religious que,stion- 

As reported by the committee. Title III of the constitu- 
tional plan consisted of three articles : the first of these de- 
clared the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion to be that of 
the state ; the second proclaimed religious toleration ; and 
the third provided that no one should be disqualified from 
public service or excluded from the exercise of civil and 
political rights on account of religion.* From this it is 

' Kalaw, Las Memorias de Felipe G. Calderon, loc. cit., p. 50 

*Text in Calderon, Mis Memorias, appendix, pp. 16-18. 

La Repdblica filipina, Oct. g, i8g8. The periodic reports on the 
activities of Congress printed by this paper are very useful in this 
connection; most of them are reprinted in Calderon, Mis Memorias, 
appendix, pp. 18-99. 

*Text of original articles in Calderon, Mis Memorias, appendix, pp. 
71-72. 
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evident that the committee as a whole, certainly Calderon 
for one, although accepting religious toleration, did not be- 
lieve in religious freedom, i. e. the complete separation of 
church and state. But there were many delegates who 
strongly stood for absolute religious liberty; in fact, one of 
the most prominent members of the committee on the con- 
stitution (Tomas G. del Rosario), was early known to take 
this attitude. That these men were in earnest in their diver- 
gent beliefs and would not easily compromise was revealed 
in the session of October 25, when Arcadio del Rosario, one 
of the deputies, squarely opposed the proposed union of 
church and state, which Calderon felt immediately called 
upon to defend.^ To preserve harmony and calm excited 
feelings, it was agreed on October 28 to postpone the dis- 
cussion of the article in question. 

But when, on November 22, the religious question again 
came up for discussion, the struggle was resumed. The ses- 
sion hall was packed, there being a general admixture of 
women in the audience. The contest was bitter and dragged 
on for a few days. The speeches were impassioned and 
long,“ one of the deputies having been reported to have 
spoken for approximately five hours. Those who were in 
favor of religious liberty argued that the adoption of any 
religion as the religion of the state would mean essentially 
protection of one cult and discrimination against others; 
hence, they said, it was a restriction on individual liberty. 
Moreover, they (Tomas del Rosario, in particular) tried to 
show that the trend of the world’s progress was toward the 
emancipation of the state from ecclesiastical tutelage. Those 
advocating the union of church and state, on the other hand, 
argued that the state could no more exist without religion 

^ La Rcpublica filipina, Oct. 26, 1898. 

'‘Ibid., November 24, 23, 26, 27 and Dec. i, 1898; La Independencia, 
Nov. 30, 1898. 
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than an individual in whom it was innate, and that, in the 
case of the Philippines, the religion of the slate should be 
the Roman Catholic, which was the religion of the Filipino 
people or nearly all of them. Calderon, in particular, be- 
wailed the stand of those who advocated religious freedom, 
saying that such a thing was, “ philosophically considered, 
an impossibility , — a historical absurdity.” He explained 
that religious toleration and the separation of church and 
state were two different things, and believed that it would be 
a political suicide, “ absolute nonsense,” to institute the latter 
in the Philippines where, according to him, the only bond 
of union that drew the people together was the Catholic 
Church. He thought that “ the strongest and the best gov- 
erned nations of the world ” had established churches and 
pointed to the examples of France, England and Russia. 
He asserted also that the Filipinos were Catholic in customs 
and usages, and that customs and usages determined the laws 
and not vice-versa. 

The vote on the c[uestion took place on November 29.^ 
What Congress really did was to accept an amendment pro- 
posed by Tomas G. del Rosario and others. The first voce 
resulted in a tie; 25 for and 25 against the amendment, — 
one of the deputies, Pablo Tecson, abstaining from voting, 
Paterno, as presiding officer, refused to break the deadlock, 
and a second vote was decided upon. This time Tecson 
voted and his vote resolved the tie, resulting in the accep- 
tance of the amendment. As amended. Title III was re- 
duced to one article as follows : “ The state recognizes the 
freedom and equality of religions, as well as the separation 
of church and state.” 

After further slight alterations, mainly in the section en- 
titled “ Transitory Provisions ”, the whole document was 


' La Repiiblica filipina, Dec. 3, 1898. 
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declared adopted, and then sent to Aguinaldo for executive 
approval. Calderon is authority for the statement that “ all 
the members of Congress ” desired to have a republic pro- 
claimed before the conclusion of the Treaty of Paris, and, 
therefore, they had hoped that Aguinaldo would sanction the 
constitution without delay. ^ In this, they were greatly dis- 
appointed. 

To understand the complication that now arose, it would 
be well to remember the relations between Aguinaldo and 
h'labini at this time. The latter as the former’s chief adviser, 
was highly instrumental in shaping the policy of the govern- 
ment. Plis influence on Aguinaldo was undeniable and he 
was often spoken of by his enemies as the “ black chamber 
of the President” (cdmara negra del Presidente). Being 
greatly in favor, from the beginning, of a strong executive, 
which he thought was indispensable for the safety of the 
“ ship of state ” in those turbulent days, Mabini naturally 
opposed an instrument that greatly weakened the power of 
the President and, according to Calderon, regarded the 
legislature as “ the synthesis of popular sovereignty and 
the genuine repository of the highest prerogative of the 
nation.” " He argued that the Malolos Congress was neither 
a constituent assembly nor a legislature, but merely a/i 
advisory body. Hence, he thought that it should limit its 
activities to advising the President as to the best means of 
strengthening the military organization and raising money 
for its support instead of adopting a constitution and passing 
laws.” His position was clearly stated by himself in a docu- 
ment dated December 13 which reads in part as follows 
(Taylor’s translation) : 

‘ Calderon, Mis Memorias, appendix, p. gp. 

^Mis Memorias, appendix, p. 17. 

® Mabini, La RevoluciSn filipina, cli. ix. 
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That (constitution) passed by Congress is not acceptable at 
this time for two reasons: i. Because the constitutional guaran- 
tees in favor of individual liberties cannot be maintained for the 
present, since this is the very moment when the necessity of the 
predominance of the military element is indicated; and 2. Be- 
cause it would not be advisable to openly establish the separation 
of the church from the state at this critical time, giving rise to,» 
the withdrawal of the supporters of the religion of the state. 

Nor would it be advisable that said constitution should govern 
in what relates to the oi'ganization and operation of the three 
powers. The ship of state is threatened by great dangers and 
terrible tempests, and this circumstance in my opinion renders 
it advisable that the three powers be to a certain extent com- 
bined for the present in a single hand, so that she may be guided 
with the force necessary in order to avoid all reefs.^ 

Around Mabini, a man of exceptionally strong character 
despite his physical disability (being a paralytic), gathered 
all those who believed in strengthening the e.xecutive, or 
rather preventing Congress from gaining a position of 
supremacy. These men, who numbered among them the 
militarists, formed a group of “ absolutists ” “ and tried to 
block the promulgation of the constitution. Against this 
group was another composed mainly of representatives of 
Congress, “ the constitutionalists ”, who urged the imme- 
diate proclamation of the republic under the proposed con- 
stitution. 

The position of the “ absolutists ” was greatly strengthened 
by a sudden reorganization of the cabinet, which was offi- 
cially announced on January 2, 1899. According to Mabini,* 

Taylor, vol. ill, exhibit 320, 95 MQ. See comment on Taylor’s trans- 
lation stipra, p. 3 S (footnote). 

' Kalaw, “ Con.stitutional Plan of the Philippine Revolution ” in the 
Philippine Law Journal, Manila, December, 1914, p. 213; Malcolm, The 
Government of the Philippine Islands, p. 129. See also Mabini to 
Aguinaldo, January, 1899, in Tajdor, vol. iii, exhibits 349, 3S0, 2 KU- 
3 KU. 

La Rcvolucidn filipina, ch. ix. 
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the reorganization was decided upon at the receipt of a 
belated announcement from Arellano that it would be im- 
possible for him to perform the duties of the office of the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations. While this was undeniably 
true, it would be well, nevertheless, to remember that the 
retiring cabinet was “ constitutionalist ” in sympathy and 
had disapproved of Mabini’s “ absolutist ” ideas, ^ while 
the new one with Mabini at the head was, with possibly one 
exception, made up of the Px'csident’s personal supporters.^ 
its advent at this juncture was probably not accidental but 
calculated to further the interests of the executive in the 
pending conflict over the constitution. 

To this development Congress, the bulwark of “ consti- 
tutionalism,” remained obdurate. Though somewhat weak- 
ened by the defection about this lime of some of the 
“ learned ” {ilustrados) , most of whom were “ constitution- 
alists ”, from the Revolutionary Government, it maiirtained, 
nevertheless, its spirit unbroken. That the situation was 
extremely critical was shown by the fact that Aguinaldo’s 
message to Congress, recommending certain amendments 
to the constitution, which was read before that body by 
Gracio Gonzaga, Secretary of Fomento in the new cabinet, 
on January 3 ^ (although the message was dated January i ) , 
drew from a congressional committee, to which it was re- 
ferred, a lengthy and hostile rejoinder.* The temper of the 

^Ibid., ch. ix. 

-The members of the new cabinet were - Mabini, President and Foreign 
Affairs; Teodoro Sandico, Interior; Mariano Trias, Treasury; Baldomero 
Aguinaldo, War; and Gracio Gonzaga, Fomento. Vide text of decree 
reorganizing the cabinet in El Heraldo, January 4, 1899; see also 
La Independencia, Jan. 4, 1899; Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 3SS, 4 KU. 

La RepAbUca filipina, January 4, 1899. For text of message, see 
Kalaw, Doctimenios constiUiciomles, appendix, pp. 230 et seq.; Taylor, 
to !, iii, exhibit 332, 3 KU. 

^Text in Calderon, Mis Memorias, appendix, pp. 99-113; Kalaw, 
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“ learned ” constitutionalists was well shown in a rather 
sarcastic comment the committee made on one of the pro- 
posed amendments. It said: “ This amendment, as it is, is 
an enigma and the committee does not believe it serious to 
speak further of it.” On the whole the proposed amend- 
ments recommended changes in those sections of the con- 
stitutional project that restrained or sought to tie the hands 
of the executive, and urged the postponement of the applica- 
tion of Title III. None of the proposed amendments was 
acceptable. 

Meanwhile the relations between the American troops 
and the Filipino Government had become very strained, 
especially after the publication on January 4 of General 
Otis' “ benevolent assimilation ” proclamation/ an emas- 
culated version of Pi'esident McKinley’s instruction of De- 
cember 21, 1898. This “conservative” proclamation, 
though less assertive than the communication from Wash- 
ington, “ created a bad impression ” among the revolution- 
ists, who now became convinced that a conflict was inevitable. 
Before the common danger, party strife was called off and 
ill-feeling subsided. - “ Absolutists ” and “ constitutional- 
ists ” became more conciliatory, and, after a long conference 
on January 18 " between Aguinaldo, Paterno and Joaquin 
Gonzalez, the situation greatly improved. The next day, 
Aguinaldo sent a message to Congress,® announcing the de- 

Documenios consiitucionales, appendix, pp. 240 et seq. This paper, ac- 
cording to Calderon, was prepared by himself at the request of the 
members of the Congressional committee. 

^For text of McKinley’s instructions and of Otis’ proclamation, see 
Senate Dncmncnts, 57th Cong., isl Sess., no. 331, pt. i, pp. 776-778. 
A facsimile of the latter as issued in English. Spanish and Tagalog is 
reproduced in Harper’s History, p. 100. See also Kalaw, Dociimentos 
consiitucionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 233 ct scq. 

‘ La Repiblica fiUpina, Jan. 19, 1899, 

®Text in ibid , January 2,2, 1899. 
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signation of Gracio Gonzaga and Teodoro Sandico to appear 
before that body for the purpose of pointing out certain 
articles “ whose execution would be inconvenient at this 
time ”, and urging the representatives to find some way of 
altering said articles even provisionally while the “.abnormal 
conditions of the country ” prevailed. As a result a com- 
promise was reached and, on January 20, Congress took up 
some of the amendments proposed by the executive and 
adopted them as articles 99, 100 and lOi of the project.^ 
On January 21, Aguinaldo proclaimed the constitution iii 
effect, and commanded “ all the authorities, civil as well as 
military, of whatever class or rank, to keep it and cause it 
to be kept, complied with and executed in all its parts, 
because it is the sovereign will of the Filipino people.” " 

With the acceptance of the Malolos Constitution, the major 
work of the Congress was accomplished. Whether it had or 
not the powers of a constituent assembly is not so important 
as the fact that it assumed and was generally conceded such 
powers. That it used them to advantage is now generally 
admitted. The instrument that it adopted “ did conform ”, 
Malcolm says, “ to many of the tests of a good Constitu- 
tion ” and “ did faithfully portray the aspirations and poli- 
tical ideals of the people.” “ Then, too, by the assemblage 
of the Congress there were brought into the council of the 
Revolutionary Government men of superior education and 
wide experience. 

’■Ibid., January 22, 1899; also special number issued the same day. The 
date of the adoption of these amendments as additional articles is a little 
in doubt, the accounts in the Repitblica filipina being indefinite as to date, 
but the Constitution is ofiicially dated as of January 20. Article 55 
(No. 2) was amended at the same lime. 

’El Heraldo de la revolucidn, January 22, 1899. 

’The Governmerit of the Philippine Isla 7 ids, p. 152. 
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REPUBLICAN PROPAGANDA 

The attempt to secure for the Revolutionary Government 
the greatest active support and popular acceptance through 
propaganda was already apparent in the summer of 1898/ 
but it did not become more or less systematic till the fall. 
Briefly speaking, it may be said that the propaganda soughj 
to exalt militant nationalism, to arouse the public mind 
against foreign rule, to infuse absolute adherence to the Fili- 
pino Government and undivided loyalty to Aguinaldo, and to 
indoctrinate the masses with a belief that the Philippine Re- 
public alone could best secure for the Filipinos peace and 
happiness. The means employed were various. 

'For example, Mabini’s “Decalogue”, printed in July, i8g8, as a 
part of his Protimma constitvcional de la Rcpt'Mica Filipina, under the 
auspices of the Revolutionary Government, was frankly propaganda liter- 
ature. A good English translation of this interesting document is found 
in Jorge Bocobo, “Apolinario Mabini ” in The Filipino People, August, 
1913. pp. 4-8. The “Decalogue” reads in part as follows: 

“ Fourth. Thou shalt love thy country after God and thy honor and 
more than thyself : for she is the only Paradise which God has given thee 
in this life, the only patrimony of thy race, the only inheritance of thy 
ancestors and the only hope of thy posterity; because of her, thou hast 
life, love and interests, happiness, honor and God. 

“Fifth. Thou shalt strive for the happiness of thy country before 
thine own, making of her the kingdom of reason, of justice and of labor; 
for if she be happy, thou, together with thy family, wilt likewise be 
happy. 

" Sixth. Thou shalt strive for the independence of thy country ; for 
only thou canst have any real interest in her advancement and exaltation, 
because her independence constitutes thine own liberty; her advance- 
ment, thy perfection; and her exaltation, thine own glory and im- 
mortality. 

"Seventh. Thou shalt not recognize in thy country the authority of 
any person who has not been elected by thee and by thy countrymen : for 
authority emanates from God, and as God spealcs in the conscience of 
every man, the person designated and proclaimed by the conscience of a 
whole people is the only one who can use true authority. 

“ Eighth. Thou shalt strive for a Republic and never for a Monarchy 
in thy country; for the latter exalts one or several families and founds 
a dynasty; the former makes a people noble and worthy through reason, 
great through liberty, and prosperous and brilliant through labor.” 
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The Revolutionary Government not only encouraged the 
publication of several newspapers (1898-1899) by privaie 
individuals, but also founded an official organ. Chief among 
the former were two dailies : La Republica Ulipina and La 
Independencia. The government organ, a bi-weekly paper, 
which came out regularly from September, 1898, to the 
middle of 1899, was called successively El Heraldo de la 
revolucion, Heraldo Mipino, Indice odcial and Gaceta de 
Pilipinas. The very names given them leave little doubt 
as to their mission. Their editorials, moreover, revealed 
clearly enough the nature of the undertaking. For example, 
the first editorial of El Heraldo reads in pa,rt as follows : 

Certain things are defined by their name, and such is the 
case with El Heraldo de la Rcvolucion. Not only is it its object 
to make energetic citizens, decided and ever prompt in obeying 
the orders of the supreme head of our newly-born Republic, 
but it is its mission, moreover, to make the beautiful light of 
liberty radiate even to the hut of the humble laborer and to 
have everyone breathe the same atmosphere, pervaded with the 
spirit of independence, so that, saturated with the same idea 
and animated by the same thought, wc may all labor together in 
behalf of our dear fatherland, the Philippines, of this land of 
promise, the wonder-world (encanto) of the Far East, garden 
of Malaysia, beloved of its own people and coveted by for- 
eigners. . . . 

Consolidate, then, our territory, gloriously redeemed, and 
sustain the institutions of the newly born Philippine' Republic 
with the force of righteousness and, if necessary, even with 
the force of arms until the country shall rest with quiet repose 
in the possession of its legitimate aspirations. . . . ^ 

In these papers, moreover, there were printed carefrtlly 
prepared articles, sometimes in serial form, but always with 


^ El Heraldo, September 29, 1898. 
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the same aim in view. One bore the caption “ Republican 
Catechism'’ {Catecismo republicano) , and another, headed 
“A Mother’s Letters” (Cartas de una madre) , was written by 
Felipa Sangkapuluan, impersonating the Philippines, to her 
boy, Patricio, representing a loyal son of the Islands. The 
nature of these articles, which were composed in both Spanish 
and Tagalog, as were nearly all those printed in the more^ 
important papers, is clearly illustrated by the following 
quotations. 

(a) From the “ Republican Catechism ” : 

Is the Philippine insurrection against the Spanish Govern- 
meirt just? Yes, because the Spanish Government badly ad- 
ministered our country whose liberties it had sold ignoininiously 
to the friars. 

Are we ready lor independence? Undoubtedly. We already 
have sufficiently enlightened men who can govern us and make 
our laws, and our towns, because of their eminently pacific char- 
acter, do not lack the good sense to understand the advantages 
of independence. 

What is meant by the independence of a country? It is the 
freedom to govern itself with its own laws. . . . 

What is meant by a republic? It is that form of govern- 
ment in which the person or persons who make the laws are 
elected by the people. It is the opposite of that which existed 
under the Spanish domination, when those who came to rule us 
were appointed by the king of Spain and therefore did not 
understand us, or know our necessities, and consequently could 
not satisfy them, or like us. 

Is the republic good for the Philippines? Yes, because since 
the President and other authorities are elected by us, we know 
beforehand that they can govern us well.’- 

(b) From “ A Mother’s Letters ” : 


^ Ibid., October 2, 1898. 
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Woe unto him who, because of indecision oi' foolish scruples, 
should desert his post while others struggle for his (country's) 
honor and independence, thereby giving everyone reason to 
call him traitor and shamefully point out his family as that of 
the traitor. 

Consequently, I hope, my dear Patricio, that as far as it is 
in your power, you will do all you can to avoid so great a dis- 
grace, undertaking the return trip as soon as your broken health 
shall permit, in order to occupy the post of honor which the 
fatherland reserves for you among the defenders of its sacred 
name. Were my weakness to permit that I, in spite of age and 
my sex, should shoulder a gun, I would have done so and taken 
your place fur the sake of the fatherland; but, in times of war, 
young men are needed, not women or old men.^ 

Moreover the insurgent govermnent attempted to utilize 
in its behalf the great prestige of the Filipino clergy. In 
fact a decree, issued on July 26, virtually instructed all the 
Filipino priests serving as curates to arouse the patriotism 
of their parishioners and to exhort them from the pulpit, 
and even at the confessional, “ to make them realize that, in 
order to secure stability for our independence, they should 
respect authority and obey unconditionally the Revolution- 
ary Government of the Philippines, recognizing as its mO;t 
worthy President and as the only supreme authority in the 
Philippine Islands the Honorable Don Emilio Aguinaldo y 
Famy. . . .” ^ Another document having the same pur- 
pose was that addressed on October 28 by Father Gregorio 
Aglipay,® then “Military Vicar-General” {Vicar io General 

‘ Ibid., December 25, 1898. 

^ See decree of July 26, 1898, in El Heraldo, October 6, 1898. 

^ Father Aglipay sub.sequently became one of the leaders in the guerrilla 
warfare against the United States and the head of the Independent 
Philippine Church, more popularly called the Aglipayan Church, “the 
most important schism from Catholic ranks in the Philippines.” 
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Castrense) for the Filipino Government, to “ my dearest 
brethren of the clergy ” in -which he besought them to work 
in harmony with the revolutionists. Such appeals could not 
have fallen on barren soil, since the native secular clergy 
was highly discontented and even hostile-minded because of 
the Spanish Government’s persistent championship of the 
friars. Apart from the patriotic motive, the Filipino priests 
had good reason to be in synnpathy with the revolutionary 
organization, which had given them curacies by the forcible 
removal, through captivity,^ of the friars, the former in- 
cumbents. 

Again, revolutionary societies in the form of clubs or 
“ committees ” were organized, sometimes secretly, in order 
to cooperate with the Filipino Government in furthering the 
latter's interests. Of these societies, the best organized were 
those at Manila where it was hoped they could be of great 
use in offsetting American influence. As actually organized, 
they consisted of the so-called “ popular committees ” estab- 
lished in the various suburbs under a “ central committee ” 
to direct the work of the local branches. To be a member 
of the “ central committee ” and, presumably, of any of the 
“ popular committees ”, one had to be “ a Filipino, over 3i 
years of age, of good conduct, in favor of independence and 
of the constituted government ”, and to “ take oath of alle- 
giance to our cause Through these committees which 
according to Aguinaldo, were to function as if they were 
the regularly established municipalities,® the Revolutionary 

^ The names of the friars held in captivity by the Filipino Government 
arc found in the complete list of Spanish pri.soiicrs in L. Moreno Jerez, 
Lo.r Prisioncros cspaholes cn pndcr de los tagalos, pp. 191-206. The list 
printed in Ulpiano Herrero, Nuestra prhim cn poder de Jos revolu- 
cionarios ftlipinos, Manila, 1900, pp. 868-877, is incomplete. 

^ Sec unsigned draft entitled “ Bases for the Committee ” in Taylor, 
vol. iii, exhibit 265, 81 MG. 

® Aguinaldo to Flores, Sept. 7, 1S98, in ibid., vol. iii, exhibit 232, 75 MG. 
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Government sought, with some degree of success, to keep 
the masses of Manila within the fold. The main object of 
these bodies is well set forth in a letter sent by the members 
of the board of directors of the central committee to the 
President of the Revolutionary Government on November 
20, 1898. The letter reads in part as follows (Taylor’s 
translation) : 

. . . the popular committees as well as the central committee 
have been established under your auspices and of those of your 
government, with the sole end in view of educating and in- 
structing the people socially and politically in order to make, 
in this way, governmental action more effective. . . . 

... we fulfill a duty of gratitude in coming, in their name 
and on their behalf, to offer to you and to your Government our 
disinterested, unconditional and unlimited assistance in any case 
in which your Government and yourself may deem it opportune.^ 

Finally, the revolutionists spared no pains in their persis- 
tent campaign for greater popular support and sympathy. 
Every occasion was seized for the holding of some sort 
of patriotic manifestation, like civil processions and military 
parades. National heroes ^ were acclaimed and certain events 
in Philippine history commemorated. Excuses were found 
for the display of the Filipino flag and the playing of the 
“national march” in these gatherings. Sometimes these 
festivities were directly under the auspices of the govern- 
ment. Quite often they were staged through private initia- 
tive; but generally they were attended by some high civil 
or military functionaries who aroused popular enthusiasm 
by their presence or by appropriate addresses as well.® 

^ Text in ibid., vol. iii, exhibit 294, 89 MG. 

° For example, December 30, the day Rizal was executed, was declared 
by the Revolutionary Government in a decree of Dec. 20 a national 
holiday. See decree in Bl Heraldo, Dec. 25, 189S. 

®An incident of this kind took place in Manila on November i, 1S98. 
On this, All Saints’ Day, the Filipinos, following a long established 
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“ DIPLOMATIC ” ACTIVITY 

Propaganda on behalf of the Filipino Government was 
conducted not only at home but also abroad. The need, for 
an effective foreign campaign was early appreciated by the 
revolutionists, and a scheme to meet this necessity was an- 
nounced in the decree of June 23, and later embodied in a ' 
decree of August 10,^ creating the “ revolutionary com- 
mittee ” at Flongkong. Though not generally known, it 
seems evident that the latter decree which, besides creating 
the committee, also made certain appointments tO' this body, 
was either not issued, or, if issued at all, immediately set 

religious practice, congregated in the cemeteries, decorated the graves, 
and prayed for the departed. Such an occasion was selected by no less 
a person than Paterno, president of the Congress, to make an address 
before those assembled in one of the Manila cemeteries. After .some 
preliminary remarks, the speaker dramatically told his audience that the 
spirits of the dead heroes and martyrs were there listening. Then, 
turning a-’roitly to his imaginary audience, he continued his speech 
as follows: 

“ Glorious heroes and martyrs of the Fatherland 1 We have come to 
tell you that all is changed in tlie Philippines. The doors opened by 
you have permitted us to see the beautiful dawn of tlie smr of liberty. 
The shadows of the world of slavery are fleeing before the brilliant rising 
of the day of our rights. The era of the exploitation of man by man 
has closed, giving rise to the emancipation of the Filipinos and to the 
unshaken {firme) independence of our beloved people. 

“Your lamentations have awakened the whole nation. Over Fort 
Santiago, where the flag of the Monarchy once waved, now floats the 
emblem of the Republic. Before, everything looked up to distinction; 
now everything tends to equality. Yesterday, caste (origen) and rank 
were necessary ; now, virtue. Then, it was useful to have the inhabitants 
divided into classes and races ; now, anything that divides, destroys. . . . 

“ We have come to demonstrate to you the existence of the fatherland 
and of the newly constituted government. . . , 

“We have come to make manifest to you our sincere gratitude. We 
have come to declare that the memory of this revolution never shall be 
lost in posterity . . . promising to die before tolerating any tyrant. We 
will all succumb, even as you did, before we consent to foreign-made 
laws.” Vide text of speech in El Heraldo, Nov. 6, 1898. 

' Text in Taylor, vol. Hi, exhibit 98, 45 MG. 
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aside/ At any rate, another decree, which reenacted the 
main provisions of its predecessor, with the exception of 
the clauses dealing with the appointments, was given out 
on August 24,® and a third decree, empowering Galicano 
Apacible, Faustino Lichauco and Crisanto Lichauco to dis- 
. charge temporarily the duties of the “ revolutionary com- 
mittee ”, was issued on September 26,“ “ in compliance with 
the decree of August 24 last.” The committee was to be 
composed of a board of five directors, and “ members ” of 
indeterminate number. There were to be a number of 
“ correspondents ” or foreign agents also who were authoi'- 
ized to represent the government abroad under certain limi- 
tations. The duties of the committee, including the “ cor- 
respondents ”, were : to cany on foreign propaganda ; to 
conduct “ diplomatic negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments ”, and to negotiate the purchase and direct the ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition, and all needed supplies from 
foreign countries. 

Although the“ revolutionary committee ” was never estab- 
lished with the elaborate machinery provided for in the 
decree of August 24, some sort of organization devoted to 
the insurgent cause was effected, and the interests of the 
Filipino Government were taken care of. Indeed, there had 
always been in Hongkong a group of Filipinos who imposed 
on themselves similar obligations. But after August this 
group may be said to have acquired official standing, be- 
coming a sort of bureau of the insurgent government, with 
Galicano Apacible^ in charge. A' feature of the foreign 

^ Agtiinaldo to Agoncillo (Respe), August 30, i8g8, in Taylor, vol. iii, 
exhibit 217, 72 MG. 

® Text in ibid., vol. iii, exhibit 210, 71 MG. 

“Text in ibid., vol. iii, exhibit 262, 80 MG. 

‘Apacible left Manila for Hongkong at the end of August aboard the 
steamer “ China ”, the same vessel in which Agoncillo and his secretary, 
Sixto Lopez, made the trip to the United States. See Halstead, The 
■Vtni-v of the Philippines, pp. 73-74- 
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service was the “ diplomatic ” representatives or agents, de- 
tailed to certain countries, e. g. Agoncillo to the United 
States and later to France, and Ponce to Japan. In fact, 
on November 23, a “commission” of ten, presided over 
by Agoncillo was formed, “ charged with the duty of in- 
forming the civilized world. ... of the capacity of the 
Filipinos to govern themselves, as well as of working for 
the recognition by foreign powers of the independence and 
of the government of the Philippines 

The activities of the tloiigkong committee and those of 
the foreign “ envoys ” w'ere, properly speaking, propaganda 
rather than diplomacy. However, the work undertaken by 
Felipe Agoncillo in Paris and in AVashington, D.C. in the 
fall and early winter of 1898-1899 was, in some respects, 
more than mere propaganda. Briefly speaking, Agoncillo, 
the same person who had approached Consul Wildman a 
year before in PTongkong,- undertook to represent the Revo- 
lutionary Government in Washington and in Paris, where 
the treaty of peace between the United States and Spain was 
then being negotiated. Instructed to secure the recognition 
of the Filipino Government and of Philippine independence,® 
he arrived in AFashington, from Hongkong on September 
27, 1S98. With the help of General F. A^^, Greene, he 
obtained an audience with the President on October I, but 
nothing of importance was taken up during the interview, 
which was under.stood to be purely a call of courtesy.'^ 


^ Decree of Nov. 23, rSgS, in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 297, 89 MG. 
An attempt to reorganize anti enlarge the commission was made on Jan. 
25 i 1899, but in vain. See Kalaw, Documentos constiiucionales, pt, ii, 
pp. 34 ct seq. 

“ Supra, p. SI. 

® Aguinaklo to Agoncillo, Aug. 26 and Aug. .30, 189S, in Taylor, vol. iii, 
exhibits 212 and 217, 71 MG-72 MG. 

*Z,a Repiihlica filipma, November 19, 1898. 
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Failing to secure recognition in Washington, he proceeded 
to Paris in the hope of obtaining a hearing from the Ameri- 
can Peace 'Commission. Although he also failed in this, 
he decided to remain in the French capital and follow the 
progress of the peace negotiations. He was bitterly dis- 
appointed of course with the Philippine provisions of the 
treaty of peace signed on December lo,’- and on December 
le, addressed a protest to “ Their Excellencies, the Presi • 
dents and Delegates of the Spanish- American Commission.” ® 
Then, he returned to Washington, determined to work 
against the ratification of the treaty by the United States 
Senate and to resume the task of trying to secure the recog- 
nition of his government. To these ends, he directed to the 
Department of State, between January 5 and February 4 , 
1899, at least six communications, “ of which that of January 
30 deserves more than passing attention. 

The “ memorial ” of January 30 was addressed to “ The 
Senate of the United States ”, but it was sent to the Secre- 
tary of State for transmission to that body. It was a long 
document, repeating in substance the important points set 
forth in the protest against the peace treaty and those in a 
document of January 24. Its own summary reads as follows r 

I. The United States, not having received from the inhabit- 
ants of the Philippine Islands authority to pass laws affecting 
them, its legislation as to their welfare, I respectfully submit, 
possesses no binding force as against my people. 

^Text in English and Spanish in Smatc Documents, ssth Cong., 
3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, pp. 3-1 !• 

“ Text in Taylor, vol. Hi, exhibit 526, 53 KU-S4 KU ; Kalaw, Docu- 
mentos consiitucionales, pt ii, appendix, pp. 23S et seq. 

’‘Congressional Record (June 3, 1902), vol. 35 , pt- vi, p. 6217. For 
communication of January 30, see a pamphlet entitled Memorial to the 
Senate of the United States, accompanying letter from Sr. Felipe Agon- 
cillo to the Secretary of State, dated January 30, iSgg, with the lazes of 
the Philippine Republic and a map of the Islands; also, Maximo M. 
Kalaw, The Case for the Filipinos, New York, 1916, pp. 64-78. 
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2. The American authorities herein cited demonstrate that the 
Philippine revolution was never more threatening than immedi- 
ately before the breaking out of the Spanish-Americati War 

1 

3. The purpose of the revolution was independence, and un- 
derstanding this, the United States encouraged the revolutionists 
to believe their desires would attain fruition . . . 

4. The Philippine Republic was entitled to receive from the 
United States recognition as an independent nation before the 
signing of the protocol with Spain, that Government knowing 
that Philippine independence had been proclaimed in June, a 
government de f acto and de jure established, laws promulgated, 
and Spain's further domination impossible .... 

5. The American Government for months has had in its 
possession, as herein shown, evidence of the actual independ- 
ence of the Filipinos. 

6. Spain could not deliver possession of the Philippines to 
the United States, being herself ousted by their people, and in 
fact at the preseirt moment the United States hold only an en- 
trenched camp, controlling one hundred and forty-three square 
miles, with 300,000 people, while the Philippine Republic repre- 
sents the destinies of nearly 10,000,000 souls, scattered over an 
area approaching 200,000 square miles. ^ 


' The “ authorities ” referred to was Consul-General Williams who 
reported to the State Department on March 28, 1898, that the " rebellion 
(was) never more threatening to Spain”. This statement was some- 
what exaggerated, but it was true that the country was really never at 
peace since the beginning of the revolt in 1896, not even after the signing 
of the pact of Biacnabato. 

“These figures are in round numbers, and do not agree with those in 
the body of the “ memorial ” which are : 


Under U.S. Under Filipino Utider Spanish 
Control Control Control 

Population 300,000 souls 9,386,000 souls 305,000 souls 

Territory 143 sq.m. 167,84539. m. 51,83039. m. 


These sets of figures are manifestly incorrect. The population of the 
Philippines, according to the 1903 census, was 7,635,426; the total area 
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7. Spain, having no possession (except minor garrison posts) 
and no right of possession in the Philippines, could confer no 
right to control them. 

8. American purchase of public buildings,^ etc., in the Philip- 
pine Islands was ineffective, because the Islands, having been 
lost by Spain to the Philippine Republic, the last-named Gov- 
ernment had already by conquest acquired public property. 

9. Secretaries of State of your countiy (including Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Mr. Pinckney) “ have denied the right of an ally of 
America to acquire by conquest from Great Britain any Ameri- 
cair territory while America was struggling for independence. 
The United States Supreme Court has sustained this view. We 
deny similarly the right of the United States to acquire Philip- 
pine territory by cession from Spain while the Filipinos were 
yet at war with that power.® 

is given generally as 115,026 sq.m. Without doubt the diSiculty in ob- 
taining accurate data regarding the country’s area and population then 
was responsible for the error. However, the fact remains that at the 
time the “memorial” was written, the American forces held only the 
city of Manila and the town of Cavite, while the Spanish forces retained 
only certain points in Mindanao and Palawan. The rest of the Archi- 
pelago, with the exception of the interior of northern Luzon and of 
Mindanao and the portions occupied by the Mohammedan population — 
these regions were never effectually controlled by Spain — was, as here- 
after shown, either directly or nominally ruled by the revolutionists. 

* Referring to the provision in Article VIII of the treaty of peace 
regarding “buildings, wharves, barracks, etc.” 

2 Thomas Pinckney, to whom reference is made, was not a Secretary 
of State, but a special envoy to Spain. 

“ On the point the body of the “ memorial ” has this to say : “ . . . Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson, under date of March 18, 1792, wrote as follows: 
‘ Spain was expressly bound to have delivered up the possession she had 
taken within the limits of Georgia (during the Revolutionary War as an 
ally [.jjV] of the United States) to Great Britain, if they were conquests 
on Great Britain, who was to deliver them over to the United States; 
or rather, she should have delivered them to the United Slates them- 
selves, as standing quoad hoc in the place of Great Britain : and she was 
bound by natural right to deliver them to the same United States on a 
much stronger ground, as the real and only proprietors of those places 
which she had taken possession of in a moment of danger, without having 
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had any cause of war with the United States, to whom they belonged, 
and without having- declared any: but, on the contrary, conducting her- 
self in other respects as a friend and associate. ... It is .still more 
palpable that a -war existing between two nations as Spain and Great 
Britain, could give to neither the right to seize and appropriate the 
territory of a third, which is even neutral, much less which is an associate 
in the war, as the United States were with Spain.’ 

“Again Mr. Pinckney, on August 10, 1795, wrote to the Duke of 
Alcudia ... as follows ; 

‘ But it has been said (referring to the contention of Spain that she 
was entitled to retain territory within the limits of the United States, 
the possession of which was obtained by her during the war against 
Great Britain) that Spain had pretensions for passing the limits above 
mentioned by the right of conquest, her troops having, during the war, 
seized a certain portion of territory beyond that limit; but the answer 
to this pretension is . . . th.at the territory conquered must have belonged, 
before the war, either to the United States or to Great Britain. If it 
belonged to the United States, it is very clear that Spain could have no 
right to malcc conquests on a nation with whom she was not at war, and 
I will not, for a single moment, admit an idea so disrespectful to Spain 
as to imagine that she could pretend to be the friend of the United States; 
to have succored them in the war, to have even lent them money for 
maintaining it ; at the same time she was depriving them of their property.’ 

“As will be seen . . . the cases cited are . . , parallel with that before us. 
Spain was, during the American Revolution, engaged in warfare with 
Great Britain, from which country the United States was seeking inde- 
pendence, as were the Filipinos in the recent war with Spain, and she 
had by her arms obtained possession of portions of the United States. 
Her right to them was denied successfully by America. The only possible 
difference between the cases is that in the first, possession was claimed 
by virtue of conquest, and as to the Philippines, the United Stales claims 
possession by virtue of cession from an expelled power; but whether 
the apparent title be based upon conquest or cession it is clearly sho-wn 
by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Pinckney that it is contrary to the law of 
nations for one nation engaged in a common cause with another to 
despoil its associate. . . . 

“That the view taken by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Pinckney was the 
correct view is .shown by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the ca.se of Harlcourt 7). Gailliard, 12 Wheaton 52,3 : 

‘ War ’, says the Supreme Court, ‘ is a suit prosecuted by the sword 
and where the question to be decided is one of original claim to territory, 
grants of soil made flagrante hello by the party that fails can only derive 
validity from treaty stipulation ”... meaning in the case before the 
Supreme Court, treaty stipulations between England and America, and 
meaning as to the present case treaty stipulations between the Philippine 
Islands and Spain.” 
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From Agoncillo’s declarations, it is clear that he, like 
Aguinaldo, stood strongly for Philippine independence. He 
could not do otherwise, for he was a stanch believer in that 
policy above every other and was instructed moreover to 
labor to this end. But did Agoncillo’s and Aguinaldo’s atti- 
tude in this matter represent the opinion of the revolution- 
ists? Did it reflect faithfully the wishes of the masses? 
In other words, was Agoncillo’s mission in harmony with 
the desires of the Filipinos ? 

To comprehend the Filipino frame of mind, it will be 
necessary to understand the complicated situation that then 
obtained. Apart from the unorganized or inactive section 
of the population, the influence of which assumed no definite 
form, the people at the time may be said to have fallen into 
three main groups : the liberals ; the conservatives ; ^ and the 
masses. The liberals, who were in control of the govern- 
ment, were men of intelligence and, generally, of consider- 
able education and moderate means. As a body they be- 
lieved in absolute independence. The conservatives, who 
with varying enthusiasm joined hands with the liberals in 
running the government, were men of property and of 
higher education. Just as hostile to Spain as the rest of 
the revolutionists, they were disposed to accept some sort 
of protectorate, preferably under the United States. The 
masses were inarticulate, especially in matters of political 
theory. However, judged from the way in which they sup- 
ported the Filipino Government by fighting within the ranks 
of the revolutionary army and by general obedience to its 
laws, it would be fair to assume that their sympathies were 
with those actually in control. 

In shaping the attitude of the Filipinos toward independ- 
ence, the respective positions of the first two groups were 
the dominant factors ; for the masses, after all, were -follow- 

' Malcolm, The Constitutional Law of the Philippine Islands, p. lop. 
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ers, rather than, leaders of public opinion. Given the sup- 
port of the military elements and of the masses, the liberals 
were able to conduct the government and to determine its 
policy of independence. As already shown, the government 
formally proclaimed independence of the Philippines on 
three different occasions : first, on June 12, in Cawit, under 
the auspices of the Dictatorship; then, on August I, at • 
Bacoor, at the convention of the municipal presidents; and 
finally, on September 29, in Malolos, under the auspices of 
the Congress.^ Then, too, on August 26, 1898, Aguinaldo 
instructed Agoncillo, then in Hongkong, as follows : “ Yon 
must bear in mind that the policy of the government is to 
obtain absolute independence”,’* and on January 2, 1899, 
the hfabini cabinet announced, in a message to Congress, 
that “ it will treat with foreign powers for the recognition 
of the independence of the Philippine Islands.” ® That 
Aguinaldo was directly or indirectly connected with these 
declarations would hardly alter the fact that they were official 
acts of a constituted government carried on peacefully with 
the apparent concurrence of its functionaries and the sup- 
port of all, or nearly all, the revolutionists. 

Yet as early as August, 1898, Major Bell, in a report to 
General Merritt, stated that what the revolutionists “ would 
like best of all would be a Filipino republic with an American 
protectorate ” ; ^ and General Greene, writing on September 
30, 1898, reported that the men of “property, education 
and intelligence ” were half-hearted in their support of the 
Filipino Government and that “ their ideal is a Philippine 

Supra, pp. 6s, 86 and 98. 

^Aguinaldo to Agoncillo, August 26, 1898, in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 
212, 71 MG. 

®Text in El Heraldo, Jan. 4, 1899; La Reptlblica filipim, Jan. 4, 1899; 
Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 354, 3 KU. 

* Senate Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, p. 380. 
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Repiiblic under American protection.'’ ^ Later the Schur- 
man Commission declared that “ there can be no doubt 
that an American protectorate over their so-called ‘ Philippine 
Republic ’ is the ideal of the Tagalog insurgent leaders.” " 
These statements and others of similar character, coming 
as they did from men of responsible position, served to con- 
fuse the situation in the minds of many and gave rise to 
grave doubts as to what after all were the real wishes of the 
Filii>inos. 

The truth was, that the revolutionists, aware of possible 
foreign complications and influenced by the conservative 
minority in their midst, did think of a protectorate as a 
possible form of government for the Philippines. Aguin- 
aldo, Mabini, Agoncillo and others seemed to have consid- 
ered this very seriously, but only as a sort of second choice, 
in case the policy of independence should fail. The avowed 
program of the Filipino Government, therefore, remained 
until the outbreak of hostilities with the United States in 
February, 1899, primarily one of independence. For ex- 
ample, Aguinaldo, in a communication to Agoncillo on 
August 26, declared it to be “ absolute independence ”, but 
added that, should this prove impossible of attainment, the 
Filipinos would then “ think of protection or annexation ” ; 
and on January 16, 1899, Mabini, then president of the 
Council of Secretaries (cabinet), wrote Apacible that, in 
order to leave it with free hands in dealing with unforeseen 
events, the government had no desire to adopt formally a 
policy of seeking a protectorate ; but limited its program to 
independence under certain conditions to be agreed upon 
later.® Flence, it would seem that there was some ground 

^Ibid., p. 424. 

^ Report of the Philippine Commission, 1900, toI. i, p. 103. 

“ Mabini to Apacible, Jan. 16, 1899 (copy in the collection of T. M. 
Kalaw). 
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to believe that the revolutionists, including Aguinaldo and 
Mabini, generally considered “ irreconcilables ” {irrecon- 
ciliables), were disposed to accept some measure of protec- 
tion from the United States, in spite of their avowed policy 
of independence. 

The protectorate that the revolutionists had in mind was 
so unique that it baffled General Greene, who thought that 
the revohitionists did not have “ clearly defined ideas at all ” ^ 
about the kind of protectorate which would be acceptable. 
However, a perusal of some of the letters that had crossed 
between functionaries at Malolos and foreign “ envoys ”, and 
of a few other pertinent documents, would show the arrange- 
ment contemplated. When Agoncillo and Apacible, on 
August I and 2 respectively," used the phrase “ independence 
under American protectorate ”, in speaking of Cuban and 
Philippine affairs, both men made particular reference to 
Secretary Day’s note of July 30, i8g8, to the Duke of 
Almodovar del Rio, thus leaving little room for doubt as 
to what they meant, namely, “ aid and guidance Then 
a high government functionary in Malolos (probably Aguin- 
aldo) urged Agoncillo. in the draft of a letter dated Nov- 

‘ Semie Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., no. 62, pt. ii, p. 424. 

“Agoncillo to Aguinaldo, Aug. 1, 1898, in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 147, 

58 MG; Apacible to Mabini, Aug. 2, 1898, in ibid., exhibit 148, 58 MG- 

59 mg. 

® The pertinent portion ot Secretary Day's note is as follows : 

“Your excellency in discussing the question of Cuba intimates that 
Spain has desired to spare the island the dangers of premature inde- 
pendence. The Government of the United States has not shared the 
apprehension of Spain in this regard, but it recognizes the fact that in 
the distracted and prostrate condition of the island aid and guidance will 
be necessary, and these it is prepared to give. 

“The United States will require: First, the relinquishment by Spain 
of all claim of sovereignty over or title to Cuba and her immediate 
evacuation of the island.” See Senate Documents, SSth Cong., 3rd Sess., 
no. 62, pt. ii, pp. 273-274. 
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ember 25, i8g8, and addressed to the latter in Paris, to 
have “ our independence acknowledged under the temporary, 
external protection of the United States.” ^ The communi- 
cation malces it clear that the “ protection ” was to be tem- 
porary and limited to external affairs. Again, a more ex- 
plicit statement is found in a proposed memorial to the 
President of the United States, dated November, 1898, and 
containing, among other things, these propositions : ( i ) the 
Philippines to constitute an independent republic under the 
protection of the United States; (2) the protecting nation 
to demand of Spain the abandonment of the Philippines, to 
help the Filipinos in securing the recognition of their in- 
dependence by the powers and, for a limited period of time, 
to aid them in the maintenance of the same against foreign 
aggression; (3) the governments of the United States and 
of the Philippines to appoint a commission composed of re- 
presentatives from both countries to meet in Washington 
for the purpose of determining the duration of, and the 
compensation for, the protection, and to make such other 
agreements as may be necessary; and (4) the American 
Government to authorize the Military Governor of the Phil- 
ippines to come to an agreement with the Filipino Govern- 
ment on a modus vivendi.^ These sources of evidence would 
seem to indicate that the revolutionists insisted on the re- 
cognition of the government set up by them as a condition 
sine qua non, and were not willing to accept anything short 
of complete independence, in internal affairs, at least. 

It is seen, then, that Agoncillo had before him a task that 
would tax the ability of the most experienced diplomat, and 
he certainly was not that. He was to secure the recognition 
of his government and the independence of his country by 
the government of the United States, whereas to most people 

^ Draft in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 275, 84 MG-8S MG. 

® Text in ibid., exhibit 524. Si KU- 
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at the time the Philippines was but a “ geographical expres- 
sion The fact that he might accept a protectorate, of the 
kind that he himself had spoken, could not help him; for, 
knowing the avowed policy of the government to be that of 
independence, he could not consistently negotiate for a pro- 
tectorate. At all events, such negotiations would presuppose 
recognition of the insurgent government, something wliich » 
was unlikely to be accorded. 

It is well to remember that the policy of the McKinley 
administration toward the Philippines, although for a while 
undefined, gradually gravitated toward acquisition. The 
President himself, who _ at first “felt a natural revulsion 
against the acquisition of a vast unknown territory thousands 
of miles away,” ^ was soon convinced that the urge of “ new 
duties and responsibilities ” brought on by the Spanish- 
American War pointed to “ an adventurous departure on 
untried paths ”. Thus, in July, he was undecided as to 
what to do ; in September, he thought that “ the United 
States cannot accept less than the cession in full right and 
sovereignty of the island of Luzon ” ; in October, he in- 
structed the American peace commissioners as follows ; “ The 
cession must be of the whole archipelago or none. The latter 
is wholly inadmissible, and the former must therefore be 
required ” ; ^ in December, it “ was pretty well understood ” 
that it was his purpose “ to make a treaty by which without 
the assent of their inhabitants, we should acquire the Phil- 
ippine Islands.” ® 

There were several potent reasons for the President’s de- 
cision. They have been conveniently summarized as follows : 

^Charles S. Olcott, The Life of William McKinley, Boston, 1916, vol. 
ii, pp. 62-63. 

^Ibid., pp. 61-63, 96-97, 107-109; Chadwick, The Relations of the United 
States and Spain; The Spanish- American War, vol. ii, pp. 450-473. 

“George F. Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years, New York, 1906, 
vol. ii, p. 313. 
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He talked with General Greene and became convinced that to 
leave the Philippines to Aguinaldo would mean to abandon them 
to anarchy, and that to return them to Spain would mean to 
condemn them to further oppression. He found all the mem- 
bers of his cabinet but two in favor of keeping the islands, and 
Senator Gray the only one of the peace commissioners who 
favored unconditional withdrawal. He felt the pressure of 
the commercial interests, eager to open new markets for our 
surplus production and to share in the imminent parceling of 
the Far East among the great powers. He travelled across the 
continent in his visit to the Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
(October 10-22), keeping his ear “very close to the ground”, 
and caught the ground-swell of approval for every reference in 
his speeches to the fulfillment of our responsibility to the people 
of the Philippines. Above all, and by his own solemn testimony, 
he received “ guidance ” in answer to his prayers, bidding him 
to take the whole archipelago, “to educate the Filipinos and 
uplift and civilize and Christianize them.” ^ 

Given these conditions, it is easy to understand why Agon- 
cillo was bound to fail. The “ case for the Filipinos ” was 
only one of several interests that were seeking to engage the 
attention of the administration, and it should be said that 
some of these interests touched American life much more 
closely than the insurgent cause. Agoncillo, therefore, was 
not recognized; neither was he given a hearing at Paris. 
Instead, the United States peace commissioners demanded 
the cession of the Archipelago, and the treaty of peace 
yielded it. The outlook of Agoncillo's mission was gloomy 
enough from the beginning; but it became nearly hopeless 
after the signing of the treaty. True, there was strong 
opposition to it in the Senate; but, as was quite reasonably 
pointed out, a failure to approve it would mean the useless 

^ David S. Muzzey, The United States of America, vol. ii, Boston, 
^924, p. 322. 
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resumption of war/ Then, too, the unfortunate rupture be- 
tween the American and the Filipino forces on February 4 
“ I'emoved the last doubt iti the minds of many, who now 
felt that the national honor was involved and that the country 
could not, withdraw from the islands in the face of an up- 
rising.” “ The treaty, therefore, was approved, and what- 
ever dubious chance of success Agoncillo might have had 
came to an end. 

EXTENSION OF REVOLUTIONARY AUTHORITY TO 
DISTANT PROVINCES 

ivlore positive in result than the propaganda at home and 
aluoad was the military aid extended liy the revolutionists 
of central Luzon to their countrymen in the more distant 
province.s. It took the form of c.xpeditions sent by the 
Filipino Government for the purpose of establishing its 
control over those regions. Although planned as early as 
the end of June, it was not till the beginning of August, 
that the first of the main expeditions was dispatched. The 
Filipino Government then, besides having the capital be- 
sieged by its troops, also had its authority established in 
central Luzon : north of Manila as far as Pangasinan and 
Nueva Fcija; and south, as far as Tayabas. The time wms 
therefore deemed opportune for the extension of its control 
elsewhere. 

This first expedition, under the command of a young 
officer, Manuel Tinio, was detailed to operate in the Ilocos 
region, in north-western Luzon. It started its march to 
the north from San Fernando de la Union, then already 

’ Okott, op. cii; pp. 136-139. See also an interesting study on the 
ratification nf the peace treaty by the Senate in Jose S. Reyes, Lcghlali-M 
History of America'.^ Economic Policy toimrd the Philippines (in the 
Columbia University Studies in History, etc., vol. cvi-2) , ch. ii. 

^ John H. Latane, America as a World Power, p. 77. 
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under insurgent control. The expedition met no serious 
opposition, for the Spanish forces retreated at its approach; ^ 
and Tinio, between August 7 and 17, occupied the important 
towns of Bangar, Tagudin, Vigan and Laoag.^ At Bangui, 
a coast town in Ilocos Norte, the Spanish detachments, 
numbering in all from two to three hundred men, finding 
themselves cut otf, surrendered. By the end of August the 
control of the Ilocos provinces, including Abra, had passed 
to the Filipino Government. 

The next important expedition was that sent to the Caga- 
yan valley, in north-eastern Luzon, under the command of 
'Colonel Daniel Tirona. It was made up of six companies 
conveyed by the insurgent transport “ Filipinas ” to Aparri, 
at which port it arrived on August 25.® Operations against 
this town were l^egun immediately: a company was posted 
at the village of Linao, another at Kalamaniugan, and a third 
at the town of Lal-lo, formerly the seat of a diocese, so that 
Aparri was completely isolated. The Spanish detachment, 
seeing that the people, hitherto considered “ loyal to Spain, 
would not fight against their fellow Filipinos ” and believing 
further resistance useless, capitulated.^ With Aparri in their 
hands, the expeditionary troops occupied the important coast 
towns; then, on August 31, they also took Tuguegarao. 

' LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, pp. 326-327. 

2 Luis Moreno Jerez, Los Prisioneros espaholes en podcr de los tagalas, 
pp. S-6. 

“The decree conferring on Tirona the command of the expedition was 
issued on August 10 (Taylor, Report on Ihe Orgamaation for the Admin- 
istration of Civil Government Instituted by Emilio Aguinaldo, p. 38) ; 
the steamer "Filipinas” which transported the troops left Manila Bay 
on August 12 (Macleod, History of the Revolution of the Filipinos, 
ch. xi). 

*See “act of capitulation” in Graciano Martinez, Memorias del cauti- 
verio, Manila, 1900, appendix i. 
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The main towns in the province of Isabela were likewise 
taken possession of, including Hagan, the provincial capital, 
Oir the same day (September 14) that Hagan was occupied, 
Bayombong, the capital of the province of Nueva Vizcaya, 
capitulated to another force of revolutionists under Major 
Delfin Esquivel.^ Thus the entire Cagayan valley, as well 
as the Batanes islands, off the north coast ol Luzon, which 
were also occupied at this time, passed into insurgent hands. 

The extension of the authority of the Filipino Govern- 
ment to the Bicol region, in south-caslern Luzon, came about 
in a different manner. In Ambos Camarines and Albay con- 
ditions had never been satisfactory since 1S96, and the people 
in the chief towns of Daet, Nueva Caceres and Albay were 
ready to join the revolt. In Daet and Nueva Caceres feel- 
ing ran high, so much so that the Spanish officials and 
residents of the former abandoned it in August, while those 
of the latter were besieged and disarmed in September by 
local revolutionists." A provisional government was formed, 
and “ the Philippine Republic began to rule ” the province. 
Albay and Sorsogon followed the example of Ambos Cam- 
arines and set up their own local governments. That estab- 
lished in Albay, on September 22, which was patterned after 
the scheme decreed on Jmie 18, immediately notified Agui- 
naldo of its constitution, declaring its “ most sincere adhesion 
to the Republican Government of the Philippines ” and an- 
nounced its readiness to turn the control of affairs over 
to the representative of the Central Government on his 

M. Leyba to Emilio Aguinaldo, Sept. 27, 1898, in El Heraldo, 
Oct. 20, 1898; also, Leyba to Secretary of War of the Revolutionary 
Government, Sept. 27, 1898, in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 482, 39 KU. 

“Lo Rt'pAbUca fiUfima, October 6 , 9 and 20, 1898; El Heraldo, Oct. < 5 , 
1898. See ako LeRoy (The Americans in the Philippines, vol. i, pp. 
338-339), who gives the revolt in Nueva Caceres as of June. 
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arrival.^ When Vicente Lukban, therefore, arrived in Octo- 
ber at the head of an expeditimr, his mission was accom- 
plished without any difficulty, and, in a few weeks, the 
Bicol provinces were thoroughly committed to the revolution. 

The islands adjacent to southern Luzon came under in- 
surgent control at different times. Northern Mindoro was 
early the objective of a small expedition from Batangas,° 
and, on July 2, the town of Calapaii, after a siege of thirty- 
one days, was occupied by the revolutionists. Marinduque, 
lying close to the Tayabas coast but belonging to Mindoro, 
organized itself about this time, and, in pursuance to a peti- 
tion by its inhabitants, it was authorized by the Revolution- 
ary Government on July 20 to constitute itself an independ- 
ent province.* From Marinduque and the Tayabas coast, 
small expeditions were sent to the island of Masbale, which, 
on November 9, became, with the near-by island of Ticao, 
a “ politico-military district” of the insurgent government.* 
The Romblon group, i. e. Romblon, Tablas and Sibuyan 
islands, early in September, “ was already in the hands of 
the Bisayans who inhabit this group, aided, however, by a 
few Tagalog soldiers from the mainland of Luzon.” * 

As in Luzon and the adjacent islands, the authority of 
the Filipino Government was extended readily to the Bisayas 
proper. Here however, with the exception of Panay and 
Negros, little or no fighting occurred between Filipinos 
and Spaniards. General Diego de los Rios, who had been 
appointed by the Spanish Government " governor and cap- 

^Anacleto Solano et al to Aguinaldo, Sept. 38, 1898, in Bl Hcraldo, 
Oct. 13, 1898. 

® LeRoy, op. cit, vol. i, p. 320. 

s Fide decree of July 20, 1898, in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 72, 41 MG. 

< See decree of Nov. 9, 1898, in El Heraldo, Nov. 13. 1898. 

“ LeRoy, op. cit., vol. i, p. 34r 
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tain-general ” of Bisayas and Mindanao, found in October, 

1898, that all was not well with the territory of his com- 
mand, where he discovered seci'et plots even among the native 
soldiers he considered loyal, and he, therefore, decided to 
order the concentration of his troops in Iloilo and in Cebnd 
Later, in December, after the signing of the treaty of peace 
at Paris, he withdrew from these poinfs, and retired to the 
distant outpost of Zamboanga, where he managed, for some 
months, to maintain a semblance of Spanish rule. His with- 
drawal from these places was the occasion for the open 
assumption of control by local revolutionary authorities, 
which then g'enerally existed in one form or another. 

Leyte and the near-by island of Samar which had been 
reached by emissaries from IMasbate and southern Luzon 
as early as August, was ripe for trouble even before the 
w'rtual evacuation by the Spanish in October. Thereafter 
troops were sent from Luzon, and General Vicente Lukban 
was ordered to take charge of affairs. “ On January i, 

1899, he issued a long proclamation ® addressed to the “ Citi- 
zens of Samar and Leyte ” calling on them to stand united 
and to live in peace under the protection of the new-born 
Republic. Rut even before this time, the people of Tacloban, 
capital of Leyte, had constituted a provisional government 
and raised the Filipino flag, declaring their solemn adherence 
to the Philippine Republic and their loyalty to Aguinaldo 
and pledging their cooperation for the furtherance of the 
ideals of the new regime.* What had occurred in Leyte, 
also took place, in a general way, in Samar, Cebu and Bohol, 


* nid., pp. 341-342. 

- LeRoy, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 340 et scq. 

"Text in Taylor, vol. v, exhibit 131S. 58 HK. 

* Vide record of a, mass meeting of December 16, 1808, jn T.iylor, vol. v, 
exhibit 1367, 79 HK. 
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However, while the revolutionary party in Cebu, vrhere 
a local government had been established on December 25,’^ 
was quite strong, that in Bohol was comparatively weak at 
this time — a circumstance due, perhaps, to the fact that only 
a few rifles had found their way thillier and no armed ex- 
pedition had reached the island.^ 

In Panay island the revolutionary movement began as 
early as July or August, when a “ regional committee ” was 
established at Molo,“ a suburb of Iloilo. The Panaj'- revolu- 
tionists not only conducted a propaganda to stir the people 
to action, but also sent, in September, agents to Luzon to 
purchase arms and to ask the aid of the Central Government 
at Malolos,'^ and, on November 17, organized a “ provisional 
I'evolutioiiary government ” at Santa Barbara." As a matter 
of policy and in response to the request made, expeditionary 
troops were sent from Luzon : first from Cavite to Antique 

I See decree of Aguinaldo dated January 24, iSgp, confirming the elec- 
tion of Luis Flores as provisional “ provincial president ” in Taylor, vol. 
V, exliibit 1387, 90 HK. See also an incomplete document reporting 
municipal elections to have been held on Feb. 19, 1899, in ibid., exhibit 
1388, 90 HK. 

* LeRoy, op. cit, vol. ii, p. 184. After the outbreak of hostilities with 
the United States, however, the revolutionary movement gained con- 
siderable strength in Bohol. See Foreman, The Philippine Islands, ed. 
1906, pp. 528-529. 

* Lopez et al. to Aguinaldo, Dec. s, 1898, in Taylor, vol. v, exhibit 
1198, 5 HK. See also Venancio Concepcion’s unpublished work entitled 
Apmtes y diarlo de operadones de la guerra hispano-filipino-americana, 
notebook i. 

^ See minutes of meeting held December 12, 1898, in Taylor, vol. v, 
exhibit 1199, 6 HK-7 HK; also letter of R. Lopez et al. to Aguinaldo, 
Dec. 5, 1898, in ibid., exhibit iig8, 5 HK-6 HK, 

^Vide minutes of Nov. 17, 1898, in ibid., exhibit 1190, 1 HK; also 
Concepcion, Apunies y diario de operadones, notebook i. For the re- 
organization of the “provisional revolutionary government” and the 
establishment of the " council of the federal state of Bisaj^as ”, see 
minutes of Dec. 12 already cited. 
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late in Sepieiiiber under Leandro Fullon, then from Batangas 
to Capiz about the middle of November under Ananias 
Diokno, commander-in-chief of the expeditionary forces to 
Panay. The following month, when General Miller was 
ordered by General Otis to proceed to Iloilo harbor, more 
reenforemeiits were hunied by the Central Government to 
Panayd Meanwhile, the “ provisional revolutionary gov- 
ernment later reorganized as the “ council of the federal 
slate of Bisayas ”, had put in the field its troops under the 
supreme command of h'fartin Delgado. About the end of 
November, these commands — ^Imllon’s in Antique, Dioknn’s 
in Capiz, Poblador’s (a subordinate officer of Delgado) in 
the district of Concepcion,® and Delgado’s in Iloilo — had 
virtually freed Panay island from Spanish control. In the 
beginning of December, all that was left in the island to 
Spain was the town of Iloilo, which, on December 24, was 
abandoned finally (the Spaniards sailing to Zamboanga) 
in the hands of its mayor, Vicente Gay, who promptly turned 
it over to the revolutionists the following day.® The last 
week of December, iSgS, therefore, saw the Filipinos un- 
disputed masters of the three provinces. 

^ Senate Documents, S7th Cong-., rst Sess., no. 331, p. 487; La Rcptibltca 
filtpina, Dec. 14, 1898; LcRoy, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 343, 396-397; see also 
draft of instructions to Diokno and Fullon in Taylor, vol. v, exhibit 1186, 
99 GV. For a record of Gen. Miller’s relations with the Iloilo revolu- 
tionists, see “ Report of R. P. Hughes, Brigadier-General, U. S. V., 
Commanding Visayas Military District ” in House Documents, 56th Cong., 
1st Sess., no. 2, pt. iii, pp. 322 el scq. 

’ Full records of the occupation by the insurgents of the various towns 
of the district of Concepcion and the establishment therein of municipal 
governments patterned after the scheme decreed on June 18 are to be 
found in the “ Poblador MS ” loaned by Honorio Poblador, the Gen- 
eral’s hruther, to the author. 

“Minutes of Dec. 22, 1898, in Taylor, vol. v, exhibit 1203, 9 HK; 
LeRoy, op. eft., vol. i, p. 391; Foreman, The Philippine Islands, ei 1906, 
p. Sii. 
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The loyalty of the Panay revolutionists to the Filipino 
Government is sometimes doubted ; but there are documents ^ 
to show that the men who composed the “ council of the 
federal state of Bisayas ” not only recognized the authority 
of the Central Government, which, according to them,, 
was “ that of the whole Philippines ”, but also acclaimed 
Aguinaldo and the Filipino flag. There was an unmis- 
takable desire on their part for a federal union, to be 
composed of the three regions of Luzon, Bisayas and Min- 
danao, instead of a centralized state, which the functionaries 
in Luzon favored and finally embodied in the Malolos con- 
stitution ; but beyond this desire they did not go. That they 
were sincere in their adherence to the Filipino Government 
was shown best in their repeated refusals to allow General 
Miller to land troops at Iloilo without previous authorization 
from Malolos, inasmuch as this, they said, “ involved the 
integrity of the entii'e republic.” In the words of Roque 
Lopez, president of the ” council of the federal state ”, “ the 
supposed authority of the United States began with the 
treaty of Paris, on December 10, 1898,” but “ the authority 
of the Central Government of Malolos is founded in the 
sacred and natural bonds of blood, language, uses, customs, 
ideas, sacrifices, etc.” Further on he adds; “we insist in 
not giving our consent to the disembarkation of your (Mil- 
ler’s) troops without an express order from our Central 
Government at Malolos.” ^ 

'A good part of Taylor, vol. v, is taken up with reprints of these 
documents. 

2 R. Lopez to Gen. Miller, Jan. 9, 1899, in House Documents, s6th 
Cong, ist Sess., no. 2, pt. iii, p. 329. Toward the end of January, 
the Iloilo authorities sent a commission to Malolos to ascertain from 
the central government how the Bisayan provinces should be permanently 
constituted and to treat of other matters. Concepcion, one of the com- 
missioners, gives an account of tlie trip and intervierv with Aguinaldo in 
Afmtes y diarios da opemciones, notebook i. 
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The people of Negros island, which lies south-east of 
Panay, were drawn into the insurgent ranks mainly through 
the infiltration of revolutionaiy ideas from Iloilo. Although 
a revolutionary committee had been established early at the 
town of Silay, the actiral ui^rising did not begin until after 
the receipt, on November 3, of a letter from Roque Lopez, 
giving news of the successful course of the war in Iloilo.' 
Encouraged by the example of this province, the revolt be- 
gan on November 5 under the leadership of Aniceto Lacson 
and Juan Aranela, the town of Silay being the first to raise 
the Filipino flag. On November 6, Bacolod, capital of We-st 
Negi'oes, surrendered," and, the following day, the inanrgeEit 
leaders, to whom the Spanish governor had just turned over 
the control of affairs, established a “ ))rovisional revolution- 
ary government East Negro.s followed the example of 
its sister province, raised the standard of revolt, and organ- 
ized, toward the end of the same month, its own “ revolu- 
tionary government ”, although that established at Bacolod, 
especially after its reconstitution on November 6 into what 
was often called the gohierno cantonal de la isla ds Negros,^ 
made pretenses at goveniing the entire island. At all events, 
the whole island came under the rule, in one form or an- 
other, of the local revolutionists. 

The insurgent leaders in West Negros, who made up the 
“ provisional revolutionary government ”, were, beyond 

* Text in C. R. Fuentes, Apimtcs docmnentados de la revolucion en 
toda la isla de Negros, pp. 40-42. 

"Vide "acts of capitulation” of Bacolod and Siiay in ibid., pp. 60-63, 
76-77. 

/&!(/., pp. 98-100. 

*Ibid., pp. iif}-i 3 S, gives the “tninutc.s” of the session of the ‘'pro- 
visional revolutionary government ” on Kov. 26, when it was decided to 
proclaim the " cantonal government ” and to call a “ congre.ss ” of rep- 
resentatives from the different towns. For instructions regarding the 
elections of representatives idipiitados) , see ibid., pp, 1.^3-147. 
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doubt, half-hearted in their adherence to the Central Govern- 
ment. They flew the Filipino flag, informed Aguinaldo and 
Roque Lopez of the establishment of the “ provisional re- 
volutionary government ”, and apparently assumed that their 
organization, both before and after the promulgation of the 
“ cantonal government ”, was but a part of the Philippine 
Republic ; ^ yet, at the same time, they acted with extreme 
independence, going even as far as sending to General Miller 
at Jdoilo bay on November 12 a communication inviting 
protection. “ While they never proclaimed a separate re- 
public, as is sometimes wrongly assumed, their relation to 
the Central Government up to March, 1899, when Colonel 
James F. Smith was sent by General Otis to Bacolod as 
military governor of Negros, was purely nominal. Believ- 
ing as they did in a confederation, rather than a centralized 
republic, their loyalty, if it could be so called, to the Filipino 
Government has always been open to serious doubt. What 
has been said regarding West Negros, however, does not 
apply with equal force, if at all, to East Negros. 

In the rest of the Archipelago, the revolutionary move- 
ment was reflected with varying strength or weakness at 
various times. In the province of Misamis, in northern 
Mindanao, a " provisional provincial government ” under 
Jose Roa was established in January, 1899.® In Surigao, 
on the north-eastern coast of the same island, rival factions 
prevented the organization of a strong government for the 

'Puentes, op. cit,, passim. 

Ibid., pp. I2';-12Q, gives text of communication, and pp. 163-164, speaks 
of the appointment of a committee on Dec. is, to greet (sahidar) the 
“ representatives ” of American authority at Iloilo bay. For a state- 
ment of subsequent relations between the insurgents of West Negros 
and the American officers, see HarpePs History of the War in the 
Philippines, pp. 231 et seq. 

’Jose Roa to President, Revolutionary Government, Jan. 26, 1899, 
Taylor, vol. v, exhibit 1427, 6 MG. 
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province. The same conditions existed in CotLabalo, which 
was abandoned the Spaniards in January, 1899, and in 
Zamboanga, wherein the actual outbreak of hostilities against 
the Spanish troops did not occur till May. In the island 
of Palawan, an insurgent party, which had early taken 
Pucito Princesa, the capital, and the towns 011 the north- 
east coast, set up some sort of revolutionary government in 
November or December, 1S98, but the greater part of the 
island was never brought under it.s control.^ The non- 
Christian population (ie. pagan and Mohammedan) of 
hlindanao, and the Moros of the Sulu islands, as well as 
most of the pagan mountaineers in northern Luzon, were 
not affected by the revolutionary movement, and, throughout 
the months of revolt in the rest of the Archipelago, retained 
the semi-independent status they always had enjoyed under 
the Spanish rule. 

AGUINALDO AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS POWER 

h'rom the foregoing discussion, it is clearly to be seen 
that the authority of the Filipino Government was extended 
over an increasing area until the greater part of the Archi- 
pelago, i. e. nearly all the provinces inhabited by the Christian 
population,® came under its control. By January, x 8 gg, 
certainly before the outbreak of hostilities with the United 
States in February, the territory occupied by it stretched, 
roughly speaking, from northern Luzon to northern Min- 
danao. It included the entire island of Luzon, except tire 

’ Dortimentary material.": for Siirijian, Cnttnbnto, Zamboanga and 
Palawai are very scarce: but see Taylor, vol. v, exhibit 1420, (554 MG; 
Foreman, The PhUippme Islands, ed. rgo 6 , pp. 529 et seq.‘, HarpeVs 
History, pp. 237 et seq. 

“ According to the Census of 190.3, the population of the Philippines 
was as follows: Christian, 6,987,686; Mohammedan and pagan, 647.740; 
total, 7,635,426. 
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city of Manila and the town of Cavite, which were occupied 
by the American troops; the church of the town of Baler, 
which was defended by a small detachment of Spanish 
soldiers; ^ and the mountain fastness of the interior, which 
was inhabited by the pagans. It included also all the islands 
between Luzon and Mindanao, except the greater part of 
Palawan, which was settled largely by non-Christians, and 
West Negros, the loyalty of which was open to serious 
doubts. In Mindanao, the province of Misamis may be 
considered a part of it, but Surigao and Cottabato' drifted 
into chaos after the Spanish evacuation. The rest of the 
island and the Sulu group, except the towns of Zamboanga 
and Jolo,“ which were held by the Spaniards, were in the 
hands of their Mohammedan and pagan possessors, who en- 
joyed, as formerly, a semi-independent status. 

Over this extensive dominion, Aguinaldo and his asso- 
ciates governed or endeavored to govern with firm hand. 
Highly conscious of the responsibility they assumed, they 
tried hard to enforce obedience and maintain order. That 
they succeeded in accomplishing the first of these objects 
is generally conceded; but opinions differ with respect to 
the outcome of the second.® However, it is fair to assume 
that comparative quiet prevailed, although it is true that 
dissatisfaction existed at times in various places. Unfor- 
tunately for the Central Government, some of the men sent 

' The Baler detachment surrendered to the revolutionists in June, 1899. 
For an account of the siege, see Saturnine Martin Cerezo, El Sitw 
de Baler, Madrid, 1911. 

' Zamboanga and Jolo were the last points held by the Spaniards ; the 
first was abandoned to the local revolutionists in May, 1899, the second 
turned over directly to the American troops. 

" For a favorable account, vide James H. Blount, The American Occu- 
pation of the Philippines, iSgS-ipie, New York, 1912; for an adverse 
one. Dean C. Worcester, The Philippines Past and Present, New York, 
1921. 
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to the more distant provinces were prone to rely, in enforc- 
ing obedience, on the authority they had rather than on tact, 
and they committed abuses that made them very unpopular 
and turned the local leaders against them. But the discon- 
tent was never so great as to cause actual resistance to the 
government. 

That the conditions which obtained under the Philippine’ 
Republic were not anarchic is shown by the testimony of 
two American naval officers, Paymaster W. E. Wilcox and 
Naval Cadet L. R. Sargent,’ who made a trip through central 
and northern Luzon in the autumn of 1898. Even if what 
they said regarding northern Luzon might be inapplicable 
to the entire extent of insurgent territory, it was true of 
the principal i)ortion at least. Cadet L. R. Sargent states : 

It wa.s the opinion at Manila during this anomalous period in 
our Philippine relations, and possibly in the United States as 
well, that such a state of affairs must breed something akin to 
anarch}'. I can state unreservodl}’, however, that Mr. Wilcox 
and I found the existing conditions to be much at variance with 
this opinion. During our absence from Manila we traveled 
more than 600 miles in a very comprehensive circuit through 
the northern part of the island of Luzon, traversing a character- 
istic and important district. In this way we visited seven 
provinces, of which some were under the immediate control of 
the Centi-al Government at Malolos, while others were re- 
motely situated, separated from each other and from the seat 
of government by natural divisions of land, and accessible only 
by lengthy and arduous travel. As a tribute to the efficiency 
of Aguinaldo’s government and to the law-abiding character 
of his subjects, I offer the fact that Mr. Wilcox and I pursued 
our journey throughout in perfect security, and returned to 
Manila with only the most pleasing recollections of the quiet 

' “ Report of Tour Through the Island of Luzon ” in Senatr Docitments, 
S6th Cong., 1st Sess., no. 66, pp. 24-44. Sec also the articles published 
by them and i eprinted in ibid,, pp. 1-24. 
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and orderly life, which we found the natives to be leading- 
under the new regimed 

Hero worship aside, it seems clear that Agttinaldo and his 
associates were able, not only to extend insurgent control 
over a widely scattered territory, in spite of the scanty 
means at their command, but also to attain a considerable 
amount of stability for the government they set up. The 
month of January, 1899, may be given as the time when 
the authority exercised by the revolutionists was at its best, 
and the territory controlled by them at its widest extent. 
That was the month when Aguinaldo reached the zenith of 
his power. To quote Taylor : 

The power of Aguinaldo was at its height in January, 1899. 
Luzon was in his hands, and the great island of Panay had 
recognized his government. . . . Except in Negros and the 
greater part of Mindanao, the Sulu archipelago, Manila, and 
Cavite, the decrees of Aguinaldo were obeyed, and, although 
this obedience may not have been implicit, yet these decrees 
were held as expressing the will of the supreme power. They 
were the expression of the will of the government which claimed 
supremacy.^ 

* “ The Backwoods Filipino ”, originally published in The Outlooh, 
Sept. 2, iSpp. 

'‘Report on the Organisation for the Administration of Civil Govern- 
ment Instituted by Emilio Aguinaldo and his Followers in the Philippine 
Archipelago, p. 15. 



CHAPTER IV 


The “ Republic ” 

THE CONSTITUTION 

With the promulgation of the Constitution, which took 
place on January 21, 1899, but wa^s formally celebrated on 
the twenty-third, the Filipino Government changed its form 
for the second time, ceasing to be “ revolutionary ” and be- 
coming “ republican Although the government instituted 
by Aguinaldo and his associates was essentially republican 
from the beginning, the leading revolutionists had refrained, 
at least officially, from calling it so, believing as they did 
that a republic, to be a true one, must be endowed with a 
written constitution^ When the Malolos Constitution was 
promulgated finally, therefore, the event was looked upon as 

^ This idea was suggested by the statement iu the decree of June 23, 
1898, that the Revolutionary Government proposed, as one of its objects, 
the establishment of a “real republic”, implying that the Filipino Gov- 
ernment as then organized was not a republic, or at least, not a com- 
plete one, lacking as it did a written constitution. Mabini had tlie same 
idea in mind when he declared, in a document of Dec, 13, 1898, that “ the 
proclamation of a republic presupposes a constitution at least similar to 
tliose acknowledged in other nations.” (See text in Taylor, vol. iii, 
exhibit 320, 95 MG). Moreover, Aguinaldo suggested the same thought 
when he said in his address to Congress on the occasion of the promul- 
gation of the Constitution: “We arc no longer insurgents, we are no 
longer revolutionists, that i.s, armed men ready to destroy and annihilate 
the enemy. From now on, we are republicans, that is, men of law, with 
whom all countries may fraternize with mutual respect and affection. 
No longer is there anything lacking in order that we be recognized and 
admitted as a free and independent nation.” 
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something quite auspicious, and it was celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony. Aguinaldo was escorted to the session 
hall of Congress immediately after the representatives in 
open session had sworn fidelity to the Constitution, and 
there he took the oath of office as President of the Republic. 
I'hen he and Paterno made appropriate addresses; and al- 
though Congress was adjourned thereafter, the ceremonies 
were continued at the President’s residence, where the “ Re- 
public ” was formally proclaimed to the people who thronged 
the streets. The celebration closed with a military review.’' 

The newly promulgated instrument “ proclaimed that “the 
political association of all Filipinos ” constituted a “ nation,” 
called the Philippine Republic, the sovereignty of which 
resided exclusively in the people. It defined the government 
of the Republic, which was declared “ free and independ- 
ent,” as one tlmt should be “ popular, representative, alter- 
native and rffiiponsible,” and exei'cised “ by three distinct 

‘ For the decree announcing that the President would take the oath of 
office on Jan. 23, 1899, sec El Heraldo, Jan. 32 , 1899; the official program 
of the celebration is printed there also. La Rcpilhlica fiUpina Jan. 24, 
contains a good description of the ceremonies. The addresses of Aguinaldo 
and Paterno are found in El Heraldo, Jan. 26,' 1899, and in La Republica 
fiUpina, Jan. 24, 1899; English translations are given in Taylor, vol. iii, 
exhibits 410, 409, 19 KU. 

“ For text in Spanish, see El Heraldo, Jan. 22, 1899 ; Kalaw, Documentos 
constitucionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 262 ct seq, English translations are 
found in Senate Documents, s6th Cong., ist Sess., no. 208, pt. i, pp. 107- 
119; Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 401, 14 KU-18 KU; and Report of the 
Philippine Commission, 1900, vol. i, exhibit iv. For a Tagalog version, 
see Heraldo filipino, Jan. 26 and 29, and Feb. 2 and S, 1S99. The Filipino 
Government published an “official edition” in pamphlet form of the 
original Spanish. 

The meaning of the term “ alternative ” is not clear. In the discussion 
of the project, one of the deputies (Ferrer) asked just what was meant 
by an “ alternative government ”. Calderon explained, or tried to explain, 
that an “ alternative government ” was one in which “ anyone can alter- 
nate in the Presidency of the Republic, or in power See La RepfibUca 
fiUpina, Oeft. 29, 1898. 
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powers, called the legislative, the executive and the judicial.” 
It provided, however, that two or more of these powers 
could not be vested in “ one person or corporation ” ; neither 
could the legislative be entrusted to a single individual.’- 
The legislature provided for was unicameral and was 
called the Assembly of Representatives. The members, who 
were to be elected for a term of four years, were to repre- 
sent the whole nation, and not exclusively the locality which 
chose them. They were exempt from prosecution or moles- 
tation for opinions expressed or votes cast in the perform- 
ance of their work, and from “ imprisonment, detention or 
apprehension,” unless authorized by the Assembly or the 
permanent commission.^ The Assembly which the Presi- 
dent of the Republic was to convoke yearly, on the fifteenth 
of April, was to hold sessions of three months’ duration at 
least; but it could meet also at other times for the perform- 
ance of certain functions, or when summoned to meet in 
extra session. Its approval was, of course, necessary before 
any legislative proposal submitted tO' it either by the repre- 
sentatives themselves or the President of the Republic, could 
become law. It could criticize the Council of the Govern- 
ment (cabinet), and interpellate any of its members, who 
were jointly responsible to it for general policy, and indi- 
vidually for their personal acts. Moreover, it acted as a 
judicial tribunal to impeach the President of the Republic, 
the member's of the Council, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and the Attorney General {Procurador Gen- 


’But one of the “transitory provisions” (Art. 99) empowered the 
executive, while the struggle for independence continued, to determine 
“by means of decrees,” when the Assembly was not in session, all 
“ questions and difficulties not provided for by the laws ” which might 
arise; but such decrees were to be brought to the knowledge of the 
permanent commission and of the Assembly on its convocation. 

’ A committee of the Assembly. Vide Constitution, arts. S 4 -SS. 
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eral) for crimes committed against “the security of the 
state.” Also, it formed, with the extraordinary representa- 
tives,^ the Constituent Assembly, which was charged with 
the duty of electing the President and empowered to amend 
the Constitution. When not in session, some of its powers 
were assumed by the permanent commission. 

The executive power was vested in the President of the 
Republic, elected in the manner described for a term of 
four years and eligible for reelection. There being no Vice- 
President, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, when 
the office of the President became vacant through death or 
resignation, was empowered to assume it until a new Presi- 
dent was selected by the Constituent Assembly. The Presi- 
dent, who was irresponsible except in case of high treason, 
was to exercise the executive power vested in him through 
a Council of the Government composed of a President (Pre- 
mier) and seven Secretaries.^ Among the chief powers 
granted him were the following : to supervise and insure the 
execution of laws; to command the army and navy; to 
direct the diplomatic and commercial relations with other 
countries and, with the previous consent of the Assembly, to 
declare war and approve treaties; to appoint the members 
of the Council; and to grant pardons. Moreover, he had 
the right, with the concurrence of a majority of the repre- 
sentatives, to dissolve the Assembly, but in this case he was 
directed to order new elections within three months; also, 
to initiate legislation, and to approve all legislative measures 
or reject them through a suspensive veto. 

The judicial power was vested in a Supreme Court and 

^ The Constitution does not define who the “ extraordinary representa- 
tives ” were to be. 

“ They were to be in charge of the portfolios of Foreign Affairs, 
Interior, Finance, War and Navy, Public Instruction, Public Couimuni- 
cations and Works, and Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. See art. 73, 
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in other courts “ prescribed by the laws.” The Supreme 
Court was headed by a President (Chief Justice), who, like 
the Attorney General, was to be chosen by the Assembly 
■with the concurrence of the President of the Republic and 
the Council of the Government. The organization and 
membership of the courts were to be governed by special 
laws. There was to be only “ one system of law for all 
citizens ” throughout the Republic. 

Although the Constitution created “three distinct powers ” 
or departments of government, “ called the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial,” and prohibited the investiture 
of two or more of these powers in “ one person or corpora- 
tion,” its framers obviously had intended to set up an om- 
nipotent legislature. To this end, it was provided that the 
President of the Republic, who was elected by the Constit- 
uent Assembly, of which the representatives were members 
ex officio, was to exercise his powers through the Secretaries, 
who were made responsible to the Assembly, thus establish- 
ing a parliamentary, rather than a presidential government. 
That this was the deliberate intention of Calderon, author 
of the Constitution, he later admitted, saying that the Con- 
gress as created was “the supreme power {poder omnimodo) 
in the whole nation,” “ the synthesis of popular sov- 
ereignly.” ^ Moreover Aguinaldo, Mabini and other revo- 
lutionary leaders certainly understood the Constitution in 
this light,^ and the Mabini cabinet, in obedience to this prin- 
ciple, was subsequently forced to resign by a hostile As- 
sembly.® 

Certain things, such as the organization of the courts, the 
government of provinces and municipalities, and the ques- 


' Mis Memortas, pp. 239-240, also appendix, p. 17. 

Mabini to Aguinaldo, Jan. 14, and Jan. 24 ( ?)> iSpp, in Taylor, vol. iii, 
exhibits 386 (10 KU) and 41S ( 3 i KU). 

^ Infra, p. 157. 
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tion of suffrage, were very briefly dealt with in the Consti- 
tution. The deputies to the Malolos Congress, however, in- 
tended to pass the supplementary laws that might be neces- 
sary. To this end the Congress appointed on January 24 a 
committee “to frame the organic law for the judiciary”, 
and, a week later, another “ to formulate the law concerning 
the provincial and municipal regime,” and a third to draft 
“ the electoral law ” ; ^ but further serious labor to this effect 
was halted early in February by the outbreak of hostilities 
between the American and the Filipino forces.^ 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

The main issues confronting the Filipino Government 
from January, when the “ Republic ” was proclaimed, to 
November, when the troops were disbanded preparatory to 
military reorganization on a guerilla basis, concerned rela- 
tions with the Americans. Before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties the principal problem was how to prevent the rupture 
which both sides saw was coming. After the outbreak the 
chief concern of the Filipinos was to secure what Mabini 
termed “ honorable peace.” To this end Mabini and Pa- 
terno, after him, labored, but in vain. 

As already stated, the publication on January 4 by Gen- 
eral Otis of President McKinley’s instructions of December 
21 preceding, though in an amended form, created quite a 
stir at Malolos,® where ill-feeling against the United States 

^ La Reptlblka fiUpim, Jan. 26 and Feb. 2, 1899. 

’ There was some attempt to organize the judiciary along the line indi- 
cated by the Constitution. Infra, p. 160. 

® A proclamation issued by Aguinaldo on Jan. s, and another on Jan. 8, 
but immediately recalled, show the intensity of feeling at Malolos at this 
time. For text of these proclamations, see Kalaw, Donmientos constitu- 
cionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 256 et seq.; House Documents, s6lh Cong., 
1st Sess., no. 2, pt. ii, pp. 77-79’, HarpePs History, pp. 60, loi. The 
proclamation of Jan. s is reproduced also in El Heraldo, Jan. 5 (supple- 
ment), and Jan. 8, 1899, and in La Independencia, Jan. 9, 1899. 
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was already pronounced as a result of General Miller’s 
attempt, beginning December 28, to land troops at Iloilo. 
Anti-American feeling, moreover, increased when the full 
text of the President’s instructions, which constituted a dec- 
laration of American sovereignty over the entire Archipelago^, 
was received at Malolos from Iloilo, where it had been re- 
leased by General Miller.^ The apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the two documents when noted greatly strengthened 
the military party, already in the ascendant, and for a while 
there was real danger that the radical element among the 
revolutionists would gain the upper hand and precipitate a 
conflict. Saner counsels, however, prevailed, and it was de- 
cided in the end to continue the negotiations already pro- 
posed for the establishment of a modus vivendt. 

Briefly, at the request of the revolutionists, it was ar- 
ranged in a preliminary interview between General Otis and 
a commission from Malolos that an American commission, 
appointed by Otis, and a Filipino commission, appointed by 
Aguinaldo, were to meet and confer, to use Otis’ words, 
“ with regard to the situation of affairs and to arrive at a 
mutual understanding of the intent, purposes, aims and de- 
sires of the Filipino people and the people of the United 
States, that peace and harmonious relations . . . may be 
continued.” * The commissions, duly appointed and in- 
structed, held six conferences, beginning January 9 and end- 
ing January 29, and careful records of their meetings were 
kept in English and Spanish.^ 


* “ Report of R. P. Hughes, Brigadier-General, U. S. V.” in House 
Documents, s6th Cong., ist Sess., no. 2, pt. iii, p. 330. 

^Harper’s History, pp. 102-103. Vide appointment of Torres, Argflelles 
and Flores as commissioners in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibits 587 and S 90 > 
69 KU. 

’For text of records, see Semte Documents, syth Cong., ist Sess., 
no. 331, pt. iii, pp. 2712 ei seq. 
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A perusal of these records reveals at once the difficult 
situation confronting both commissions, which was essen- 
tially the same that confronted the two peoples. In the first 
place, neither side was willing to recognize the existing 
facts : the Americans refused to acknowledge the existence 
of the Filipino Government, treating the Filipino commis- 
sioners, for purposes of these conferences, as merely Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo’s personal representatives ; on the other hand, 
the Filipinos refused to admit American sovereignty, argu- 
ing that “ the cession of sovereignty by Spain to the United 
States was made on a basis which did not exist ” and in- 
sisting that sovereignty issued directly from the Filipinos 
themselves and was inalienable. In the second place, neither 
side was in a position to offer a concrete program of gov- 
ernment which might be used, at least, as a probable basis 
for mutual concessions. The American commissioners 
could go no farther than to declare that the United States 
intended to establish a most liberal form of government, 
saying, however, that “the Government of the United States 
could offer no guarantee for its future conduct to an op- 
pressed people, save that afforded by its liberal Constitution, 
its history, its traditions and its conduct in the past.” In 
turn, the Filipino commissioners, bound as they were by 
Mabini’s restrictive instructions,^ limited themselves to re- 
peating that “ the aspiration of the Filipino people is inde- 
pendence, with the restrictions resulting from the conditions 
which its government may agree upon with the American 
when the latter agrees to recognize officially the former.” 
Each side remained firm in its attitude; both adhered to 
their respective programs to the end. The conferences 
therefore dragged on without any tangible result and, when 
the commissions adjourned sine die, the relations between 


^ Vide text in Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 592, 70 KU. 
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the two peoples were just as strained as before, if not 
more so. 

The attempt to preserve “ peace and harmonious rela- 
tions ” failed, and under the circumstances any such attempt 
was bound to fail. Then, more than ever before, was it 
clear that American “ designs ” were in conflict with Fili- 
pino “ pretensions True, both authorities were anxious, 
trying hard, in fact, to prevent a conflict; but how? Mean- 
while both parties were preparing for the worst, knowing 
that a rupture might occur any time.’" 

The rupture took place in the evening of February 4, at 
San Juan del Monte, ^ a suburb of Manila, and it soon 
spread all along the northern line and to a less extent along 
the southern. “By ten o’clock at night,” LeRoy says, “the 
American troops were engaged for two miles from the 
Pasig River north and west, and were pressing the insur- 
gents out, preparatory to a more vigorous advance in the 
morning.” ® As daylight came the following morning, the 
American fleet began its deadly work, shelling the insurgent 
positions north and south of the city. From the beginning, 
it was an unequal struggle. In less than two months Ma- 
lolos, the insurgent capital, was occupied by the American 
forces. 


^ LeRoy, The Americans in the Philippines, vol. ii, pp. l et seq. 

’ The first shot was fired about 8: 30 by a Nebraska private (Grayson) 
and not by the Filipinos, as is sometimes assumed. See Otis’ testimony- 
in H ouse Documents, s6th Cong., ist Sess., no. 2, pt. ii, p. 92. According 
to American testimony, the Filipinos deliberately provoked the rupture; 
this, however, is denied by the Filipinos. For the American view of the 
matter, see Otis’ report already cited; for the opposite view, see state- 
ments by Trias and others in Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 818, 33 MM-3S MM. 
Following the rupture, Aguinaldo formally declared war against the 
United States. See text of declaration in Heraldo fiUpino Feb. S, 1899 
(supplement) ; reproduced in Plarper’s History, p. 123. For English 
version, see Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 422, 22 KU. 

’ LeRoy, op, cit, vol. ii, p. 5. 
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The first two or three months of warfare, disastrous as 
it was to Filipinos arms, did not break down the spirit of 
the leading revolutionists. There was decided determination 
to cover up defeats, and present a brave front. In an effort 
to prevent the demoralization of the army and keep up its 
fighting spirit, appeals of the most passionate kind were 
made to it and to the country at large. Two such appeals 
were contained in the preamble to a decree of February 13, 
1899, subscribed to by Aguinaldo, and a manifesto issued 
by Mabini on April 15. These documents read in part as 
follows ; 

(a) Bear in mind that you have contracted a debt of national 
honor; in the press, from the tribune, and in your leasts and 
gatherings, you have loudly proclaimed your love of liberty and 
have solemnly promised before the civilized world that you 
would fight for it unto death. . . . The hour has come; your 
country is in danger and it is necessary for the Philippine people 
to fulfill their promises. . . . ^ 

(b) And because war is the last resource which remains to 
us for the salvation of the fatherland and our national honor 
let us fight while there remains to us an atom of strength; let 
us acquit ourselves as gallant men, now that to the present 
generation are reserved the battle and the sacrifices. It matters 
not if we die in the midst or at the end of the painful journey; 
the generations to come, while praying over our tombs, will 
grant us tears of love and gratitude, not of bitter reproach.^ 

Meanwhile the Philippine Commission, appointed by 
President McKinley in January and headed by Jacob Gould 
Schurman, assembled at Manila on March 4.® Coming as 

See text in Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 602, 3 GR. 

2 Text in ibid., vol. iv, exliibit 634, 16 GR-17 GR. 

®The members of this Commission, generally referred to as the Schur- 
man Commission, to distinguish it from a later one headed by William 
H. Taft, were: Jacob G. Schurman, Gen. Otis, Admiral Dewey, Charles 
Denby and Dean C. Worcester. Mr. Denby arrived on April 2. 
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they did a month after the hostilities had begun, the members 
of the Commission fomid that the task ahead of them was 
not an easy one. They were to be the “ bearers of the good 
will, the protection, and the richest blessings of a liberating 
rather than a conquering nation ” ; but they were without 
power to alter the temporary government instituted by the 
United States military authorities, which was to continue 
“until Congress shall determine otherwise.” Their work 
seemed to be primarily one of study and recommendation, 
“ in order to facilitate the most humane, pacific and effective 
extension of authority throughout these islands.” ^ As 
directed by their instructions, the Commission issued on 
April 4 a proclamation, which was a declaration of Amer- 
ican sovereignty over the Philippines, and at the same time 
an attempt to conciliate the insurgents by promising “ an 
enlightened system of government, under which the Philip- 
pine people may enjoy the largest measure of home rule and 
the amplest liberty, consonant with the supreme ends of gov- 
ernment and compatible with those obligations which the 
United States has assumed toward the civilized nations of 
the world.” " 

Mabini, though evidently little impressed by the Commis- 
sion’s proclamation and by its promises of a liberal govern- 
ment, which he characterized as “ a clever and ingenious 
scheme ” which, when carefully examined, amounted to 
“ nothing in practice,” “ was compelled nevertheless to 


“For text of instructions to the Philippine Commission, see Report 
of the Philippine Commission, 1900, vol. i, exhibit II; Worcester, The 
Philippines Past and Present, ed. 1921, pp. 97s et seq. 

“ Vide text of proclamation in Report of the Philippine Commission, 
igoo, vol. i, pp. 3-s ; Worcester, op. cit., pp, 977-980 ; Kalaw, Doenmentos 
consiUucionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 286 et seq.; Harper's History, 
pp. 154-156. 

*Mabini's attitude is well reflected in his manifesto of April 15, 
answering the Commission’s proclamation. Familiar with Spanish 
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assume the initiative in seeking an armistice preparatory to 
the establishment of what he called “ honorable peace.” 
Taking advantage of the Commission’s conciliatoiy over- 
tures, he sent two emissaries ^ on April 28 through the 
American line at Apalit, Pampanga, to request the Amer- 
ican authorities at Manila for an armistice of three weeks. 
After conferences with General Otis and with the Commis- 
sion, the men reported back to San Isidro in Nueva ficija, 
then the insurgent capital, returning to Manila early in May 
for another conference. 

In these interviews Colonel Arguelles stated that the Fili- 
pino Government was ready to make “ peace with honor,” 
and to this end solicited an armistice of three weeks — later 
extended to three months — “ in order to enable it to consult 
the opinions of the people concerning the government which 
would be most advantageous, and the intervention in it 
which should be given to the North American Government, 
and to appoint a commission with full powers to act in the 
name of the Filipino people.” ^ Colonel Arguelles saw Gen- 
eral Otis, Military Governor of the Philippines, and the 

methods in the pa.st, he was chary in accepting promises. “ We were 
the equals of the Spaniards before the laws of Spain,” he pointed out, 
“but we in no case obtained justice without recourse to vile and under- 
hand means and without incurring an interminable series of humiliations.” 
Moreover, it is well to remember that the United States in 1S99 did not 
have the splendid record of liberality in governing an alien race that it 
now possesses. Mabini’s attitude, which was shared in by many of his 
countrymen, was therefore not illogical. For text of Mabini’s mani- 
festo, see Kalaw, Documentos constitucionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 391 
et seq.; Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 634, 16 GR-17 GR. 

* Col. Manuel Arguelles and Lt. J. Bernal ; later, Bernal’s place was 
taken by Capt. Zialcita. 

’For instructions to Arguelles, together with Mabini’s communication 
to the Philippine Commission under date of April 29, 1899, see Report of 
the Philippine Commission, 1900, vol. i, exhibit iii; Kalaw, Documentos 
constitucionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 297 et seq. 
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members of the Philippine Commission as well. While very 
little satisfaction was obtained from the former, who de- 
clined to grant an armistice and demanded that the insur- 
gents lay down their arms,^ assurances were had from the 
Commission regarding America’s intention to grant a most 
liberal form of government.® More than these assurances, 
neither General Otis nor the Commission could give, as 
neither had the authority to do so. 

The failure of Mabini’s emissaries to secure an armistice 
brought matters to a crisis at the insurgent capital, where 
for some time discontent against his leadership had been 
growing. Mabini’s well known hostility to any semblance 
of congressional supremacy or dictation in government had 
made him persona non grata to many members of the As- 
sembly, and the delay in the convocation of that body, which 
according to the Constitution should be “ on the 15th of 
April at the latest,” was attributed by his enemies to his 
opposition. Moreover his vigorous policy, which implied 
the continuance of warfare unless “ an honorable peace,” 
i. e. one that would pledge the recognition of Philippine in- 
dependence, was obtained, and his strict adherence to tliis 
policy, which he said “ can be changed only when I lose the 


* Part of Otis’ dispatch, reporting to Washington his action, is printed 
in Harper’s History, p. 174. 

’ Schurman’s despatch to Hay, dated May 4, speaks of the conferences 
and of the plan of government outlined to Argiielles, as follows; 
“Executive department, chief executive, governor-general, appointed by 
President of the United States, with cabinet of several heads of depart- 
ments, appointed by the governor-general. He shall have absolute veto 
over legislature. Plouse of representatives elected by the people ; suffrage 
limited by property or education; judiciary strong and independent; 
judges mainly appointed by the President of the United States.” This 
plan of government, which Schurman recommended for the approval of 
the President, was approved by the latter in substance, but with one 
important omission; the proposed house of representatives. Vide Senate 
Documents, 56th Cong., ist Sess., no. 208, pp. 1SS-1S6. 
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confidence of the President and I fall,” earned for him 
the name of “ irreconcilable This “ irreconcilability,” 
actual and imaginary, of his was now pointed out by his 
enemies as the real cause for the failure of the negotiations 
just closed. Then, too, the repeated reverses suffered by the 
Filipino troops, as well as the financial difficulties, which 
became very grave at this time partly due to the abandon- 
ment of large sums at Malolos, greatly undermined his in- 
fluence, and hastened his downfall.^ 

Mabini’s opponents, the “ pacifists ” (pacificos) as they 
now began to be called, demanded the resignation of the 
cabinet; but Mabini, who adhered to his principles to the 
last, was defiant, yielding only to the extent of announcing 
to Aguinaldo that he and his colleagues were ready to resign 
whenever the latter became convinced that " other persons 
are better qualified to bring about the country’s happiness.” ® 
Two days after this announcement, the Assembly opened,^ 
and it was at once seen that that body was strongly inclined 
toward conciliation and peace. In the session of May 6 the 
few representatives present “ unanimously resolved to enter 
into an understanding with General Otis, upon the basis of 
the proclamation of autonomy offered by the Schurmair 
Commission,” and to request Agminaldo “ for the substitu- 

' See unsigned letter, certainly Mabini’s, addressed to Apacible and 
Santos and dated April 18, 1899, in Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 721, Si GR- 
52 GR. 

’ Buencamino to Agoncillo ei al, May 8, 1899, in ibid., vol. iv, exlribit 
736, S3 GR. 

3 Vide communication signed by Mabini, Baldomero Aguinaldo, 
Gonzaga and Sandico to Emilio Aguinaldo, May 3, 1899, in a pamphlet 
entitled Mensaje, San Isidro, 5 de Mayo de also in Kalaw, Docu- 
mentos consMucionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 300 ef scq. 

*Vide Aguinaldo’s message to the Assembly in the pamphlet cited;, 
also in Kalaw, op. cit, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 302 el seq. 
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tion of the Mabini cabinet by one which should inspire in 
the American Government absolute confidence.” Thus, 
while Mabini did not really lose the confidence of Aguinaldo, 
he fell just the same, forced out of office by a hostile legis- 
lature. 

On May 7 Paterno, the recognized leader of the “ paci- 
fists,” was requested by Aguinaldo to form a cabinet. The 
following day the personnel of the new Council was an- 
nounced.^ At the same time Paterno' publicly declared the 

'What transpired in the session of May 6 is described by one of the 
representatives present, Dr. Jose Albert, in a letter to James A. LeRoy, 
who transcribed in The Americans in the Philippines, vol. ii, pp. 89-90, 
the following pertinent portion of it : “ It was xuianimously resolved to 
enter into an understanding with General Otis, upon the basis of the 
proclamation of autonomy offered by the Schiirman Commission. A 
copy of this resolution was delivered to President Aguinaldo by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the writer (Albert) ; in the said resolution 
there was contained, moreover, a request for the substitution of the 
Mabini cabinet by one which should inspire in the American Govern- 
ment absolute confidence in the securing of a peaceful arrangement. 
Aguinaldo, having expressed his agreement, immediately set out on the 
same day for Kabanatuan, where Mabini was, to inform him of the 
resolution of Congress. In view of this resolution, Mabini wrote a 
letter, declining the post of President of the Council of Ministers, and 
declaring that he resigned only at the demand and by the will of Congress 
and President, not having done so before in order that history might not 
set him down as a coward in the face of the very grave situation of the 
Philippine Republic.” But see also a letter of Aguinaldo to Mabini, 
May 7, 1899, in the Indice Oficial, May 13, 1899, and the statement made 
by Buencamino as quoted in Schurman, Philippine Affairs, New York, 
1902, pp. 9-10. That Aguinaldo did see Mabini in person regarding the 
cabinet crisis, is testified to by the latter himself in La Revolucion fiUpina, 

ch. X. 

’The new Council was composed of the following: Pedro A. Paterno. 
President, Felipe Buencamino, Foreign Affairs; S. de las Alas, Interior; 
Mariano Trias, War and Navy; Hugo Hagan, Treasury; A. Velarde, 
Education; Maximo M. Paterno, Communications and Public Works; 
and Leon M. Guerrero, Industry, Agriculture and Commerce. See letter 
of Aguinaldo to Paterno, May 8, 1899, approving personnel, in Taylor, 
vol. iv, exhibit 654, 23 GR. 
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“ political program ” of the new government to be : “ to 
secure peace by worthy and honorable means ” ; to woiic for 
the prosperity of the country and “to maintain its indi- 
vidual and political liberties ” ; and to regulate the govern- 
mental expenditures on the basis of the strictest economy/ 
The Paterno “ peace cabinet,” which according to Mabini 
offered “ to work for an autonomous form of government 
similar to that of Canada,” “ proposed to send to Manila a 
committee of seven headed by Buencamino, Paterno’s right- 
hand man. However, due to the sudden intervention of 
General Luna, a pronounced “ irreconcilable,” as were most 
of the military officers, the committee broke up, and it be- 
came necessary to appoint another. As finally despatched 
on May 18, the second committee was composed of four 
members, two civilians and two military men.“ This com- 
mittee conferred with the Philippine Commission on May 19 
and, as the insurgent emissaries of April had done, dis- 
cussed with its members the permanent form of government 
the United States intended to establish in the Philippines, 
and argued for the necessity of an armistice to enable the 
Filipino Government to consult popular opinion regarding 
the course it should follow.* Although the Commission, on 
this occasion, was able to furnish the Filipino committee a 
definite plan of government — the same which President 
McKinley had cabled Dr. Schurman on May 5 ® — little or 

*For text of “political program,” see ibid., vol. iv, exhibit 724, 53 GR. 

“Mabitii, Contestaciones 3) consideracioms, p. ii. 

® The members of the second committee were : Gracio Gonzaga, Alberto 
Barretto, Gen. Gregorio H. del Pilar and Capt. Lorenzo Zialcita. See 
LeRoy, op. cit,, vol. ii, p. 90, wherein tlie personnel of the first committee 
is also given. 

*‘Vide report of their interview witli the Philippine Commission in the 
Report of the Philippine Commission, 1900, vol. i, pp. 116-127. 

Supra, p. ISS (note 2). 
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no positive result came out of the interview, inasmuch as the 
former insisted on the surrender of the Filipino troops as a 
condition sine qua non to all readjustments. 

Quite likely Paterno’s policy, which according to him was 
“to secure peace by worthy and honorable means,” pre- 
cluded the idea of independence, which he studiously re- 
frained from mentioning in his “ political program ” (mani- 
festo of May 8). Apparently, however, the peacemaker of 
Biacnabato did not intend to purchase peace with the United 
States Government at the price of unconditional surrender. 
Perhaps, he did not dare, knowing that the army would not 
listen to such a proposal. Disappointed with the failure of 
his emissaries to secure an armistice, he seems to have be- 
come convinced of the futility of making peace without sub- 
mission. He, therefore, abandoned his peace program and 
in a manifesto of June 2 announced that he and his col- 
leagues in the cabinet were ready to struggle for the preser- 
vation “ of our republican institutions, national independ- 
ence and the presidency of Don Emilio Aguinaldo.” The 
manifesto closed with the words : “To war, then, beloved 
brothers, to war.” , 

Due partly to this sudden cliange in the policy of the 
cabinet, and partly to the expectation of a Democratic vic- 
tory in the United States presidential election of 1900 (which 
the revolutionists took for granted would result in the im- 
mediate reversal of American policy in the Archipelago),’- 
the insurgent government, from mid-summer of 1899, made 
fresh attempts to bolster up its falling organization and 


*As is well known, the Democrats pronounced imperialism the 
paramount issue” of the election. See Edward Stanwood, A History 
of the Presidency, vol. ii, ch. i; M. M. Kalaw, The Case for the Filipinos, 
ch. vi. See also Aguinaldo’s proclamation of Aug. 31, 1899, in ICalaw, 
Docmnentos constitucionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 340 et seq., or in Taylor, 
vol. iv, exhibit 692, 40 GR-41 GR. 
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showed unmistakable signs of greater and renewed war 
activities. The return to the former policy of firmness, 
essentially the same which had cost Mabini the premiership, 
was reflected in various ways, at home and abroad. 

In pursuance of the new policy, an effort was made to 
live up, or to appear as living up, to Article 4 of the Con- 
stitution.^ For this reason the Assembly, which had been 
convoked at San Isidro on May 6 but had to be adjourned 
finally for lack of a quorum, many representatives either 
being unable to attend because of the disturbed conditions 
caused by the war, or choosing to give up further connec- 
tion with the Filipino Government, was convened again at 
Tarlac early in July. To prevent the reoccurrence of the 
difficulty experienced at San Isidi'o, Aguinaldo, in a decree 
of July 7, appointed additional representatives, raising the 
quota of representation as follows: for provinces classified 
as first class in the insurgent budget law of 1899,^ four 
representatives ; for second class, three; for third class and 
remaining provinces, as provided for in the decree.® By this 
means he accomplished the double purpose of continuing the 
Assembly * and of having nearly all of its active members 
subservient to his policies. For this reason, also, another 
attempt was made to proceed with the organization, long in- 
terrupted, of the judicial department along the lines indi- 

'This article prescribes three distinct departments of government. 

- Printed under the title of Repliblica de Pilipinas: Presnpiiestos gen- 
erales de gastos c ingresos del estado para el aha de iSpp, Barasoain, 
iSpp. A part of the budget is printed in a separate pamphlet entitled 
Republica de Pilipinas: Presupnestos gcnerales de gastos e ingresos 
locales para el ano de iSgg. 

’Text in Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 673, 30 GR ei seq. 

*The Assembly in its session of July 14 elected a new set of officers, 
Ambrosio Rianzares Bautista being chosen president. See Kalaw, Docto- 
mcntos constitucionales, pt. ii, p. 43. 
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cated in the “ judiciary law “ of the preceding March, and 
an order to this efifect was issued on August 4A In support 
of the plan, the Assembly in its session of August 23 
promptly elected Mabini Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and Gracio Gonzaga, Attorney General.^ However, little or 
nothing in this direction was accomplished beyond the par- 
tial organization of a superior court at the seat of the in- 
surgent government/ 

Moreover, there was an apparent determination on the 
part of the executive to tighten somewhat the bonds of gov- 
ernment so as to secure greater solidity and union. This 
was difficult to accomplish then, engaged as the Republic 
was in an unec|ual struggle and with communications effec- 
tively blocked in many places. Yet it was at about this time 
(early in July) that Leyte was taken finally from the con- 
trol of General Lukban and placed as a separate politico- 
military command under a better-liked military leader.'* It 
Avas also at this time (late in September) that the so-called 
“ council of the federal state of Bisayas ” was dpne away 
with and replaced by a “ politico-military government ” 
under General Delgado, and the “ superior council ” for 


' P'ide decree of Aug. 4, 1899. in Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 686, 37 GK. 
The judiciary law of March 7, 1899, provided for the establishment of 
one Supreme Court and six Superior Courts. See text in ibid., vol. iv, 
exhibit 631, 9 GR. 

^Kalaw, Documcntos constilucionales, pt. ii, p. 44. 

“Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 955, 80 MM. 

* Lukban, who at first was military commander of Camarines, Samar 
and Leyte, was named on April 7, 1899, politico-military governor of 
Samar, thus limiting his jurisdiction to within that island. However, 
it appears that this arrangement was not carried out till early m July 
at the receipt by Lukban of an order (dated June 2) directing him to 
turn the government of Leyte over to Col. M6jica. Vide Taylor, vol. iv, 
exhibits 1249 (28 HK-29 HK) and 1321 (58 HK-sg HK). 
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Panay was created for the salce of greater harmony and 
better defence of the entire island.’- 

The return to Mabini’s policy of independence, which 
under the existing conditions meant war, was accompanied 
by a revival of general agitation for its attainment. In the 
first place, the propaganda in the United States, which had 
been abandoned temporarily immediately after the outbreak 
of hostilities in February, was resumed and conducted with 
vigor, as was the propaganda carried on at other points. 
Galicano Apacible, who was at the head of the Hongkong 
agency, was directed to turn that office over to General 
Riego de Dios and to proceed to the United States, while 
Agoncillo was to remain in Europe.® In the second place, 
pamphlets setting forth Philippine culture and conditions in 
a favorable light, and arguments in behalf of independence 
were printed and distributed. Examples of these were 
Buencamino’s manifesto of August 20, 1899, addressed “To 
the Honorable Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives,” and printed by the Comite Cen- 
tral Filipino en el Extrangero, Antonio Regidor’s To the 
Press of the United States: Civilised Condition of the 
Philippines, printed without date by the “Philippine Islands 
Committee in Europe,” and Aguinaldo’s Reseha veridica de 

^ The “ council of the federal state of Bisayas ” was ordered dissolved 
by a decree of April 27, 1899; but this decree remained a dead letter, 
till Sept. 21, when Gen. Delgado (who had been appointed by the central 
government politico-military governor of Iloilo) finally decided to take 
control. Thereupon the members of the “council of the federal state” 
met and formally declared the “council” abolished. For decree of 
April 27, 1899, see Taylor, vol. v, exhibits 1249, 28 HK; for Delgado’s 
assumption of authority, ibid., exhibit 1264, 37 HK; for minutes of 
the meeting of the “council,” ibid., exhibit 1266, 38 HK. The record 
of the creation of the “ superior council ” for Panay is in ibid., exhibit 
127s, 42 HK. 

“ See letters of Buencamino dated Aug. 27 and Sept. 12, 1899, in Taylor, 
vol. iv, exhibits 742 (68 GR) and 744 (70 GR-72 GR). The second 
letter, though begun on Sept. 12, was added to on Sept 29 and 30. 
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la revolucion filipina printed in September in the government 
printing office at Tarlac and reprinted abroad in English 
translation/ Finally a last attempt was made in September 
to win the sympathy of General Otis by sending him a Fili- 
pino delegation headed by General Alejandrino, ostensibly 
to deliver formally to him certain American prisoners set 
free by executive clemency, but really to invite him “ to 
accept the beautiful mission of pacifier of this war, by 
securing from the Government at Washington a generous 
and spontaneous declaration of our independence, as was 
recently done with regard to Cuba.’^ ^ 

The position of the leading revolutionists about this time 
regarding independence was essentially the same that they 
had uniformly maintained up to the advent of the Paterno 
cabinet, namely, " independence under American protec- 
tion,” meaning by “protection” aid and guidance in ex- 
ternal affairs. Their attitude is well shown in a document 
of the period, in the handwriting of Buencamino which, in 
setting forth certain conditions that were deemed necessary 
for the pacification of the country, enumerates the following: 

(a) Official recognition by the Congress (House of Repre- 
sentatives) and Senate of the United States of the Philippine 
Republic as a free and independtiit nation. 

(b) Treaty of alliance with the United States on the basis of 
the most favored nation. 


* For Btiencamino’s manifesto, see Senate Documents, 56th Cong., 
I Sess., no. 66, pp, 44-52, or Kalaw’s Documentos constitucionales, pt. ii', 
appendix, pp. 326 ei seq. ; Regidor’s pamphlet, which is very rare (there 
IS a copy in the Newberry Library, Chicago), was printed witliout the 
authors name, but bears the initials A. R.; AguinaMo's Resena is easily 
obtained, but see English version in the Congressional Record, vol 35 
pt. viii, p. 440. 


’ The Alejandrino “mission,” tliough planned at the end of August was 
not despatched till a month later. It remained in Manila two days and 
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(c) Naval protection for ten years, on the basis of five inen- 
of-war of the United States, under the command of an Admiral, 
who will be the Protector and at the same time the chief of the 
Philippine fleet under the orders of the Philippine Government. 

(d) The Philippine Government will contribute to the 
Treasury of the United States an annual sum of — in consider- 

' ation of the naval protection during the continuance thereof.^ 

These exertions proved to be ineffective in warding off 
the fate that awaited the Philippine Republic. Already 
the conservatives, who had once sat in Congress at Malolos, 
had ceased to cooperate with those in control of the gov- 
ernment, and further defection occurred as the situation 
in the revolutionary camp became increasingly precarious. 
Moreover, internal discord set in from time to time. Al- 
though it never reached threatening proportions, it is com- 
monly believed to have been at the bottom of the death 
of General Luna.^ Above all the irresistible drive con- 
ducted by the American troops forced the insurgents to re- 
tire and seek safer and less exposed positions. Malolos, the 
seat of the Filipino Government, was occupied by the Amer- 
icans on March 31, and San Isidro, where the government 
was next established, on May 18; while Tarlac, the next 
capital, was abandoned by the revolutionists early in No- 
vember. On November 12, Aguinaldo, after holding a 
council at Bayambang, issued an order disbanding the troops 
and directing their reorganization, into guerrilla bands, which 
were to operate as directed through their respective com- 
manders.® 

•^Text in Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 989, 94 MM, 

- Luna was treacherously killed in Kabanatuan on June s, 1899. See 
diverse views regarding his death in Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 893, 57 MM- 
S8 MM; Concepcion, Aptmtes y diario de operaciones, notebooks 2-3 ; 
Mabiui, La Revohtcion filipina, cb. x. Mabini’s view as stated in 
La Revohicidn filipina is contradicted by himself in a letter, dated July 
2 S, 1899, to Apadble and Ikkis, a copy of wliidi is in the Kalaw collection. 

® For text of order, see Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit gsi, 76 MM. 
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FISCAL SYSTEM 

The Philippine Republic not only established a civil gov- 
ernment, “ provided for trial by due process of law of both 
civil and criminal cases,” and raised and equipped armies, 
but also “laid and collected taxes and customs duties.” As 
a whole, the Spanish fiscal system was retained. All taxes 
under the Spanish regime, with some exceptions, were con- 
tinued, and a few additional sources of revenues were created. 
In fact the budget (presupuesto) for the year 1899, ap- 
proved by Congress and promulgated by Aguinaldo on Feb- 
ruary 19, followed very closely its Spanish model, when- 
ever not in conflict “ with the laws and decrees in force.” ^ 

The budget appropriated 6,324, 729.38 dollars ^ for the 
general, and 704,602 for the local, expenses ; and estimated 
the revenues payable to the Central Government at 6,342,407 
dollars, and those to the local, at 826,900. By far the 
lai-gest sum set aside, namely, 4,977,654.38 dollars, was 
that appropriated for the expenses of the army and navy 
department, which was, of course, in charge of the conduct 
of the war. The remaining departments received the fol- 
lowing allotments : Foreign Affairs, 89,040 dollars ; Interior, 
203,550; Treasury, 354,380; Public Instruction, 35,468; 
Communication and Public Works, 361,366; and Agricul- 
ture, Industry and Commerce, 21,688. The sum set aside 
for the offices of the President of the Republic, the Congress 
and the Supreme Court was 281,583 dollars. Of the 
704,602 dollars appropidated for local expenditures, 302,156 

' Vide Repuhlica de Pilipinas: Presupwestos generates de gustos e in- 
grcsos del esiado para el ano de j8qp, Barasoain, i8gg; Repdhlica da 
Pilipinas : Presnpvcstos generates de gustos e ingresos locales para el ano 
de i8gg, Barasoain, 1899 . See also Taylor, vol. iv, exhibits 7SI-7S2, 
76 GR et seq. 

® All suf’s given in connection with the discussion of the financial 
system are in Mexican dollars. 
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were to go to public instruction; 173,254 to local services; 
55,160 to health and charitable institutions; 50,000 to public 
works; 52,000 to leases; 40,352 to prisons; and the rest to 
cemeteries and miscellaneous expenses. Of the estimated 
receipts corresponding to the Central Government, 4,050,000 
dollars were to be derived from the graded war tax imposed 
on all persons between the ages of eighteen and sixty, and 
ranging from one dollar for women to one hundred for ail 
men “ controlling or managing a capital in money or prop- 
erty to the value of over 25,000 dollars.” ^ The remaining 
sources of general revenues were classified as direct taxes, 
which were expected to yield 1,016,757 dollars; indirect 
taxes, 432,050; and special taxes, 843,600.® The sources 
of local receipts were similarly classified as direct, indirect 
and emergency taxes.® 

' Soldiers and military employees in active service, those physically and 
mentally incapable of performing labor, and the poor were exempted. 

’ According to exhibit “ B ” of the budget, the direct taxes were : city 
tax; industrial and commercial lax; Chinese poll tax; arrears of all 
kinds not collected to the end of 1898. The indirect taxes were : export 
duties, fines, surtaxes, etc. enforced by tlie customs officials. The special 
taxes included: fees collected in courts by state representatives; post- 
office-box rent; unclaimed property; tax on mines and forest products; 
sale of stamped paper; sale of adhesive stamps of various kinds; sale 
of lands and buildings; income from labor performed by prisoners; in- 
come from opium; income from friar lands restored to the state; sale 
of printed books and of the Heraldo filipino. 

® According to exhibit ‘‘ D ” the direct local taxes were those derived 
from bridges, ferries and fords; weights and measures; fisheries; car- 
riages, carts, tramways and horses (except those employed in agricul- 
tural work); certificates and transfer of large cattle; pounds; 50% of 
the fees of formal interments, etc. The indirect local taxes included 
fees for civil trials ; public markets ; lease of municipal property ; theatri- 
cal performances, horse races and other public entertainments; licenses 
for feasts; tax of one eSntimo per pound of beef, pork, mutton, etc. 
The emergency taxes were such fees as were derived from the registry 
of property, of births and deaths, and of marriages. 
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The estimated income of the government, when compared 
with that of the Spanish budget for the fiscal year 1896- 
1897, shows a falling-off of 36 per cent. The diEerence 
would have been greater, if the Filipino Government had 
not created other sources of revenues, such as the war-tax, 
which replaced the Spanish poll (cedula) tax, the tax on 
formal intei'ments and on festivals, and that on beef, pork, 
mutton, etc. Low as the estimate was, the actual receipts 
bi'ought in a total sum much less than that expected. Ac- 
cording to Taylor the amount in cash from May 31, 1898, 
to September 10, 1899 (thereafter no record of any accounts 
seems available), was 2,586,733.48 dollars.^ Accepting this 


'■Taylor gives the following table of cash receipts (in Mexican dollars) 
of the Filipino Government arranged in provinces : 


Untraceable 

711,992.74 

Pangasinan 


Ca.gayan 


Albay 

176,687.5s 

Union 

153,998.70 

Laguna 

111,339.61 

Samar 


Manila 

89,915.73 

Bulacan 


Leyte 


Batangas 


llocos Norte 


Tarlac 


Nueva ficija 

51,196.06 

llocos Sur 


Patnpanga 

51,051.71 

Tayabas 

44,407.40 

Sorsogon 


Zambales 


Camarines 

31 , 743-00 


Romblon 29,966.78 

Isabela 20,019.50 

Cavite 18,609.62 

Morong 14,326.79 

Mindoro 13,311.48 

Masbate .. — 11,243.17 

Bataan 9,236,81 

Nueva Vizcaya 6,221.58 

Panay 4,476.03 

Abra 3,967.00 

Batanes 3,528.52 

Cebu 3,351.52 

Mindanao 3,108.10 

Benguet 1,076.00 

Babuyanes Islands 953.50 

Negros 834.00 

Infanta 684,00 

Lepanto 351.25 

Marinduque 198.00 


Total 2,586,733.48 

See his Refiart on the Organisation for the Administration of Civil Gov- 
ernment Instituted by Emilio Aguinaldo and his Followers, p. 56; but see 

elsewhere as Taylor), vol. iv, exhibit 779, 

1 1 MM et seq. 
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estimate as the best obtainable, though undoubtedly not rep- 
resenting the total collected, not probably even the total in 
cash collection, it will be seen that the actual receipts cor- 
responding to the year 1899 alone must have been far below 
what was set in the budget. This heavy drop was attributed 
principally to the abnormal conditions produced by the war, 
resulting sometimes in the seizure by American authorities 
of sums in transit, and to the inexperience of many, and the 
dishonesty of some, of the officials. 

Of the various ways resorted to by the Filipino Govern- 
ment in raising revenue, three deserve some mention, namely, 
the national loan; the contribution of war; and the customs 
and tonnage duties. They will be taken up seriatim. 

The floating of the national loan antedated the procla- 
mation of the “Republic,” having been announced by Agui- 
naldo on November 30, 189S, in a decree which provided 
for the sale of government bonds to the amount of 5,000,000 ’ 
dollars.^ The bonds were of two kinds ; “ Series A ”, and 
“ Series B ”, the first being divided into 25,000 bonds of 100 
dollars each, and the second into 100,000 bonds of 25 dollars 
each. They were to bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum, payable semi-annually, and were to be redeemed 
in forty years, beginning December i, 1898. The redemp- 
tion was to be gradual — a number of bonds selected by lot 
to be cancelled every year. As oidginally announced, the 
subscriptions were to be open during the entire month of 
December, the payments made as follows: 40% of the 
amoimt subscribed within eight days ; 30% during the first 
two weeks in February, 1899; and the remaining 30% at a 
time to be fixed by the government, which should not be 
sooner than forty days after February 15. Flowever, the 
time for the subscription, as well as for the payments, was 
later extended. Although the full amount called for was 

^ For text of decree of Nov. 30, 1898, see El Herddo, Dec. i, i8g8. 
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never raised, about 388,650 dollars, according to Taylor, 
were collected up to September, 1899, from this source from 
at least seventeen provinces, with Albay heading the list 
with 100,000 dollars and Sorsogon and Pangasinan nearly 
tying for second place.^ That some of the foreign houses 
such as " Mendezona and Co.” and “ Inchausti and Co.” 
(Spanish firms), and “Smith, Bell and Co.” (British), sub- 
scribed to the loan is shown by the drafts issued in payment 
of subscriptions made by tliem or their agents.^ 

The so-called “ contribution of war,” a tax imposed “ on 
the well-to-do,” was created by the decree of June 20, 1898. 
There being no definite schedule of assessment, it was ap- 
parently collected quite irregularly by agents appointed ad 
hoc. The contribution was paid either in cash or in kind. 
The cash collection alone from this source, up to February 
27, 1899, amounted to 385,332.53 dollars,® there being no 
figure available for the total cash collection thereafter. That 
many paid in kind is shown by the long reports on file 
among the captured insurgent papers, detailing what had 
been turned over to the collecting agents. Thus the firm of 
Smith, Bell and Co. sent the Filipino Government about 
three hundred sacks of rice “ as voluntary contributions of 
war ” during the months of February and March, 1899.* 
That war contributions were collected till late in the year 
1899 was evident from General Josd I. Pawa's communica- 
tion to Aguinaldo under dale of October 28, informing the 
latter of a remittance of 220,000 dollars for the province 


* Taylor, vol. iv, exhibit 799, 15 MM. An attempt to float a foreign 
loan was made in July, 1899, but without result. See act autltorizing 
it in ibid., vol. iv, exhibit 771, 9 MM. 

° Taylor, Report on the Organisation for the Administration of Civil 
Government Instituted by Emilio Agtdnaldo, p. 65. 

® Ibid., p. 17. 

*Ibid., pp. 77-78, 80-81. 
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of Tayabas.^ Indeed there were in that month twenty-five 
collecting agents for contributions of war in the provinces 
of Manila, Bulacan, Laguna, Batangas, Bataan, Nueva Bcija, 
Pampanga, Morong, IIocos Norte and Sur, Pangasinan, 
Cagayan, Isabela, Zambales, Albay, Capiz and Antique.^ 

The clearest statement i-egarding the customs duties levied 
on foreign and domestic trade is contained in a decree of 
October 17, 1898, which ordered the collection of: (i) 'a 
duty of 5% ad valorem on all products imported directly 
from abroad; (2) a duty of 15 % ad valorem on all products 
exported; and (3) a duty of 5% ad valorem on all mer- 
chandise “transported for coastwise trade,” whether shipped 
by land or water. ^ Subsequently, however, the 5% duty on 
merchandise shipped by land was abolished. Still later the 
duties on export and coastwise trade were fixed at 10% ad 
valorem, and the import duty suspended for the year 1899. 
At any rate, customs duties, and some sort of tonnage duties 
as well were certainly collected at ports controlled by the 
Filipino Government, specially in southeastern Luzon, in 
Leyte and, for sometimes, in Iloilo. The following selected 
abstracts of certain documents on file among the captured 
insurgent records more than prove this point : 

Tabaco, Albay Province, Dec. i, 1898, General Vito Belarmino 
reports that he has collected the 5 per cent charge for pilotage 
and customs duties from four vessels: “Elcano", “Venus”, 
“ Serafin ” and “ Toyo Maru ” ; total collection amounting to 
3,043.48 dollars. 

Tabaco and Legaspi, Albay Province, Dec. 30, 1898, E. 

’ Ibid., p. 78. 

Ibid., p. 78. 

•’ Vide text of decree in Taylor, yol. Hi, exhibit 433, 25 KU. See 
also exhibits 432 and 277, 23 KU and 86 MG. For modifications of the 
customs regulations, see ibid., vol. iii, exhibit 439, 26 KU ; and the budget 
law for 1899. 
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Aguinaldo informs his Secretary of the Treasury that the mili- 
tary commander of Albay Province informs him. that he has 
turned into the provincial treasury since Dec. ii, 1898, 7,405.41 
dollars, received from customs duties. 

Tacloban, Leyte, Jan. 5, 1899. V. Lukban, commanding in 
Leyte and Samar, forwards to the President of the Philippine 
Republic 2,302.31 dollars, amount collected as customs duties 
on cargo of the vessel “ Julia ”, belonging to Smith, Bell and Co. 

Manila, Jan. 25, 1899. John T. Macleod, manager of the 
" Companla Maritima ” of Manila applies to the “ President 
of the Revolutionary Government ” at Malolos for five licenses 
for the steamships “ Union,” “ Salvadora,” " Brutus,” 
“ Espana ” and “ Elcano ” to engage in coastwise trade between 
the ports under the control of the Filipino Government. He 
forwards by bearer of letter 1,506.68 dollars in payment of 
tonnage duties on said vessels. 

Legaspi, Albay, Feb. 10, 1899. The steamers “ Santander ” 
and “ Kongsee ” pay duties amounting to 6,588.10 dollars, and 
port charges of 573.03 dollars. 

Cabanatuan, Feb. 25, 1899. Japanese ship “ Hokoku Maru ” 
pays 4,100 dollars customs dues, to be paid by Smith, Bell and 
Co.’s agents at Cebu. 

Albay, March ii, 1899. An agent for Smith, Bell and Co. 
pays a duty of 2,759.60 dollars on tobacco shipped from Albay 
in the steamer ” Espana "L 


Similarly the Filipino Government derived revenue from 
other sources, such as documentary, postage and telegraph 
stamps; leases of lands and buildings; forest and fishing 
rights; opium contracts; registration of property; registra- 
tion of births, marriages and deaths; slaughter of cattle; 
fines, etc.® Although there were cases of seizures and pay- 

^ Taylor, Report on the Organization for the Administration of Ciwl 
Government Instituted by Emilio Aguinaldo, pp. 56 ei seq. 

’ Taylor, vol. iii, exhibit 446, 27 KU-28 KU ; vol. iv, exhibit 770, 
II MM-12 mm. 
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ments of taxes under protest recorded, it is fair, neverthe- 
less, to state that as a whole the collection of the taxes men- 
tioned was conducted in an orderly fashion and payments 
therefor were made ungrudgingly by those aifected. To 
use Taylor’s words : 


The officials appointed by the government of Agttinaldo were 
recognized as representatives of a government, of the govern- 
ment of the Archipelago outside of Manila, not only by the 
people of the Islands, but by the foreign merchants domiciled 
in Manila and trading to the other parts of the Islands. This 
recognition is shown by applications by the managers and 
authorized agents of such houses to trade, by their payment of 
customs duties at ports held by the insurgents to their author- 
ized officials, not as a forced contribution of war or an exaction, 
but as a duly laid customs duty acquiesced in by the payer.^ 


DOWNFALL OF THE REPUBLIC 

With the abandonment of Tarlac early in November and 
the disbandment of the Filipino troops immediately there- 
after, organized resistance was broken. At the same time 
the attempt to maintain a civil government had to be given 
up. Aguinaldo, “ with a small party of ministers and offi- 
cers,” retired further north, slipping past his pursuers, and 
from Candon plunged into the mountain fastnesses of Le- 
panto and Boiitoc.’* Outwardly the Filipino Government 
was no more, and on November 24 General Otis reported to 
Washington : " Claim to government by insurgents can be 
made no longer under any fiction. Its treasurer, secretary 
of the interior, and president of congress in our hands ; its 

' Taylor, Report on the Organisation for the Administration of Civil 
Government, pp. 16-17. 

* For details of Aguinaldo’s wandering, see Concepcion, Apuntes, note- 
book 4; Villa’s "Diary” in Senate Documents, S7th Cong., 1st Sesp., 
no. 331, pt. iii, pp. 1896-2060, 
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President and remaining cabinet officers in hiding, evidently 
in different central Luzon provinces ; its generals and troops 
in small bands scattered through the provinces. . . ^ 

In spite of the destruction pictured by Otis, resistance to 
the authority of the United States did not cease. The Fili- 
pino troops, which had been disbanded in November, were 
redistributed and guerilla warfare set in. This mode of 
fighting continued in the larger islands till 1901 and 1902. 
Between May 5, 1900, and June 30, 1901, alone there were, 
according to General MacArthur, who had succeeded Gen- 
eral Otis as Military Governor of the Philippines, 1026 
“ contacts ” between the American and the Filipino forces. 
As a whole, the guerilla warfare was supported by the 
people. General MacArthur says: 


Wherever throughout the Archipelago there is a group of 
the insurgent army, it is a fact beyond dispute that all the con- 
tiguous towns contribute to the maintenance thereof. In other 
words, the towns, regardless of the fact of American occupation 
and town organization, are the actual bases for all insurgent 
military activities, and not only so in the sense of furnishing 
supplies for the so-called flying columns of guerillas, but as 
affording secure places of refuge. Indeed, it is now the most 
important maxim of Filipino tactics to disband when closely 
pressed, and seek safety in the nearest barrio — a maneuvre 
quickly accomplished by reason of the assistance of the people, 
and the ease with which the Filipino soldier is transformed into 
the appearance of a peaceful native. . . . The success of this 
unique system of war depends upon almost complete unity of 
action of the entire native population. That such unity is a 
fact is too obvious to admit of discussion ; how it is brought 
about and maintained is not so plain. Intimidation has undoubt- 
edly accomplished much to this end ; but fear as the only motive 

' Annual Reports, Secretary of War, 1900, vol. i, pt. iv, pp. 208 et seq. 
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is hardly sufficient to account for the united and apparently 
spontaneous action of several millions of peopled 


That such an unequal struggle, however, could not be kept 
up much longer without serious detriment to the people at 
large was apparent to all, and many of Aguinaldo’s former 
associates — civilian and military — who had been captured or 
had already surrendered, held a meeting in Manila under the 
leadership of Paterno and Buencamino in May, 1900, and 
resolved to work for peaced Although this move was con- 
demned by Aguinaldo and by the “ Filipino Republican 
Committee in Madrid,” ^ it showed, nevertheless, that an 
increasing number of revolutionists were now willing to 
abide by the inevitable and accept American sovereignty as 
a fait accompli. The peace movement gained more converts, 
and in December the Federal Party, which stood unquali- 
fiedly for American sovereignty, was organized. In col- 
laboration with the Taft Philippine Commission, which had 
been appointed by the President of the United States earlier 
in March, this party contributed largely to the restoration 
of peace. 

As the peace movement gained more ground, guerrilla 
activities became less and less. Slowly open resistance sub- 
sided, as one military leader after another was captured or 
surrendei-ed. Panay was pacified in February, 1901 ; Cebu 
and Bohol in December. Aguinaldo' was captured in March, 

'MacArthur's report, Oct. i, 1900, m House Documents, s6th Cong,, 
2nd Sess., no. 2, pt. iii, pp, 61-62. 

' Felipe Buencamino, Doctimentos referentes a las gestiones hechas 
par el .. . para la cesacidn de la guerra actual en Filipinas, Manila, 1900, 
p. 8; Kalaw, Docwnentos constitucionales, pt. ii, p. 53. 

“ See Aguinaldo’s manifesto of July 22, 1900, and that of the “ Filipino 
Republican Committee in Madrid " dated Aug. i, igoo, in Kalaw, Docm- 
mentos constitucionales, pt. ii, appendix, pp. 399 et seq. 

* See Relate del General Aguinaldo sobre la tragedia de Palanan in 
ibid., pp. 472 et seq . ; Frederick Funston, Memories of Two Wars, New 
York, 1914, pp. 384 et seq. 
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and took the oath of allegiance to the United States in April. 
Peace was restored in Samar after the capture of General 
Lukban in February, 1902, and in central Luzon after the 
surrender of General Malvar in April. With the surrender 
of Malvar, guerrilla warfare came tO' an end.^ 


’ See Malvar’s proclamation, May 6, igo2, declaring the war at an end 
in Kalaw, Docmtentos constituciomles, pt. ii, p, 59. 



CHAPTER V 


Political Ideology 

SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

Because of the meagreiiess of documentary sources be- 
fore 1898, and because the sources, both before and after 
that year, are still largely scattered and have not been worked 
over systematically, it is extremely difficult to make a study 
of the political ideology of the Filipinos during the nineties 
with any degree of completeness. There is, moreover, an 
additional difficulty in the fact that such ideas as had been 
propounded regarding the nature and form of government 
and its relation to the individual and to society remained to 
a large extent mere political theories, bare statements of 
principles and policies, little tried out in practice and hardly 
enriched by the process of interpretation. The Filipinos 
had scant opportunity and time to devote to political ex- 
perimentation, having been given very little share in the 
administration in ante helium days, and kept busy in the 
field during the brief existence of the Philippine Republic. 
Nevertheless a brief survey of their political ide 3 ,s will be 
attempted. 

The history of Filipino political theory from 1892 to 1900 
is easily divisible into two periods, namely, the pre-revolu- 
tionary, and the revolutionary. Each period had two schools 
of thought : the “ assimilist ” and the Katipunan, and the 
“ absolutist ” and the “ constitutionalist ”, respectively. The 
176 [176 
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first school was best represented by Rizal and Del Pilar; 
the second was led by Bonifacio and Jacinto; the third had 
its greatest exponent in Mabini, and the fourth was ably 
advocated by such men as Calderon and Paterno. Agui- 
naldo, who really belonged to no particular group, an actor 
rather than a thinker, a soldier rather than a philosopher, 
was nevertheless the recognized leader in turn of the Kati- 
puneros, the “ absolutists ” and the “ constitutionalists ”P 

For the general purposes of the present survey the “ as- 
similists ”, who really flourished in the late eighties and 
held the field much to themselves until the rise of the Kati- 
punan, may be left out altogether. However, it might be 
well to repeat here that the chief reform they demanded was 
the closer union, the “ assimilation ”, to use their own word, 
of the Archipelago with Spain — an arrangement which they 
believed would inevitably raise the Filipinos from the rank 
of colonials to the category of Spanish nationals and open 
to them the enjoyment of all rights and privileges pertain- 
ing thereto. Accordingly they would have to be adjudged 
loyalist in sentiment, and perhaps largely royalist also. By 
this it is not meant that they never thought of the possibility 
of political separation from Spain at some distant date; but 
they did not advocate, at least not openly, a measure so ex- 
treme. Instead they dutifully warned Spain of the probable 
consequences of its misrule.® 

Diametrically opposed in political theory to the above 
group were the katipimeros, whose rallying-cry was revo- 
lution and national independence. Though belonging to the 
pre-revolutionary period, having founded their society in 

1 The terms “ absolutist ” and “ constitutionalist ” are miSnoiners : for 
the former believed in constitutions as much as the latter, while the 
“ constitutionalists ”, though opposing the “ absolutism ” of the executive, 
stood for that of the legislature. 

Vide Jose Rizal, FiKpims dentro de cien alios, or El Filibusterismo. 
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1892 and catechized thousands of people into their way of 
thinking before 1896, they had a compelling influence over 
a large part of the population, particularly in central Luzon, 
till 1897. Briefly, their program of action was to win over 
to their views as large a portion of the population as pos- 
sible, provoke a revolution and establish some sort of a re- 
public. Called into being for the avowed purpose of putting 
an end to the Spanish r%ime in the Islands, the Katipunan 
stressed destruction rather than reconstruction. To that end, 
and following in the footsteps of the “ assimilists ”, the 
katipimeros labored hard to combat the influence of the 
clergy, the strongest pillar of the Spanish colonial edifice in 
the Archipelago. 

What may be called the political ideology of the Kati- 
punan is perhaps best understood by a study of the writings 
of Emilio Jacinto, the “brains ” of the society, and in par- 
ticular his Light and Darkness {Liwanag at Dilim), This 
work, written in Tagalog and still unpublished, embodies 
Jacinto’s political creed. According to Epifanio de los San- 
tos, who printed a synopsis of it in his article on “ Emilio 
Jacinto,” ^ it has the following section headings : “ Light 
and Glitter ”, “ Liberty ”, “All Men are Equal ”, “ Love ”, 
“ People and Government ”, “ False Belief ”, and “ Work ”. 
Of these topics the second, third and fifth are pertinent to 
the discussion in hand. Under the caption of “ Liberty ”, 
Jacinto defines that word to mean the natui-al right of an 
individual to think and to do as he pleases, provided that, in 
so doing, he harm no one. He says that “ liberty comes 
from Heaven”, and is "the attribute of a man from the 
moment he is born ”, although “ the majority of peoples ” 
are subjugated by tyrants, and “ bear the heavy chains of 
servitude ”. With respect to equality, he says : “ All men 
are equal; the origin of all is the same. Christ said: You 

^ The Philippine Review, June, 1918, pp. 412 ei seq. 
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are all equal ; you are brothers ”7 Further on he adds that 
equality and authority are by no means contradictory to 
each other ; for although all men are equal, he who is raised 
to a position of authority by his fellow equals should be re- 
spected by all. 

Jacinto's ideas as to the relation between the government 
and the people may be set forth in translation from his own 
words as follows : 


... ill every community and society there is need of a head, 
of one who has power over the rest for direction and good 
example, and for the maintenance of unity among members and 
associates, and who will guide them to the desired goal. . . . 

This head is called the government, and he who is called 
upon to exercise its power, the governor. 

The object of all government is the people, and the security 
and welfare of the people must be the aim of all its laws and 
acts ... the power of the ruler was not given to him by 
nature ... all power, in order to be reasonable and genuine, 
must be exercised for the benefit of the people from which it 
emanated. 

Briefly we must not recognize the superiority of the ruler 
as an attribute attached to him by nature. The obedience and 
respect due him are derived from the power conferred upon 
him by the people themselves, a power wliich is the integration 
of all the powers of the people. 

For this reason he who obeys the power conferred by the 
people obeys the people and identifies himself with the' will 
of all the citizens that compose the people. . . . 

The laws must therefore be obeyed and respected, as the 
expression of the popular will, and not the will of those who 
govern, as they are merely charged with carrying out those 
same laws. . . . 

JThe Primer has the following to say regarding equality: “Poor, 

rich, ignorant, wise ; all are equal and are true brothers 'Whether our 

skin be black or white, we are all born equal ; superiority in knowledge, 
wealth and beauty are to be understood, but not superiority by nature 
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The welfare of the people is the sole purpose of all the gov- 
ernments on earth. The people is all: blood and life, wealth 
and strength, all is of the people. . . . 

We have seen that the people, in order to exist and progress, 
need a head or government whom it is the duty of the people to 
grant, for its maintenance, subsidies or taxes which must be 
imposed and invested only with the manifest consent of the 
tax-payers. 

From the ideas of their chief leaders, more particularly 
of Jacinto and Bonifacio, and from their activities, it is 
plain that the katipimeros desired an actual republic, and 
idealized certain principles which may be expressed in the 
familiar phrase “ liberty, equality and fraternity Re- 
garding the kind of republic wanted, or the machinery of 
government it was to have, little or nothing was said. It 
is to be presumed, however, that the intention was to have 
the Katipunan organization serve as the machinery or agency 
of government. That such was the plan of the more promi- 
nent leaders at least, is shown by the conversion, soon after 
the outbreak of hostilities in August, 1896, of the supreme 
council into a " ministry ” presided over by Bonifacio ; ^ 
and by the unwillingness of a faction among them to admit 
the necessity of establishing a “ revolutionary govermnent ”, 
as was done in Tejeros. With respect to the principles of 
“liberty, equality and fraternity”, which the Katipunan 
leaders obviously borrowed from the French Revolution, if 
not also from Freemasonry,® much was made of them, 

^ The supreme council as reorganized was composed oi a president, five 
“ministers” (state, war, gobemacidn, justice and finance), a general 
secretary and a general treasurer. See afiidavit o£ Pio Valenzuela in 
Retana, Archivo, vol. iii, pp, 384-385. See also Reyes, La ReligiSn del 
Katipunan, p. 31. 

“ Both Bonifacio and Jacinto read widely about the French Revolution, 
while Rizal, Del Pilar and other forerunners of the revolt, who were 
idolized by the Katipmeros, were all Masons. 
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however vaguely they may have been apprehended by the 
majority. These ideas, together with that of popular sover- 
eignty, lay at the root of Jacinto’s political creed, and they 
were prominently set forth, in the familiar phraseology, in 
two of Aguinaldo’s earlier manifestoes.^ “Equality” in 
particular made a powerful appeal to the members of the 
society, composed as it was almost wholly of men from the 
lower classes. 

From the standpoint of political ideology, the revolution- 
ary period may be said to have begun with the establishment 
of the Tejeros revolutionary government. While it is true 
that the “ republic ” then created hardly existed, i. e. actually 
maintained undisputed control over any given territory, and 
its promoters found it convenient soon after to seek refuge 
in the mountains of Biacnabato, still the “ government ” 
then constituted was really the forerunner of the Filipino 
Government of 1898 and 1899. Although the former had 
never been developed to any such appreciable degree as the 
latter, yet it more closely resembles its successor in spirit 
and mechanism than its Katipiman predecessor. As a whole 
the revolutionists, like the katipuneros, believed in the over- 
throw of Spanish rule in the Islands and in the founding 
of a Filipino republic, and similarly idealized liberty and the 
brotherhood of all Filipinos; but, unlike their predecessors, 
they placed as much emphasis on the constructive as on the 
destructive functions of the revolution, and actually devoted 
their talent and energy as much to the first objective as to 
the second. Unlike the katipuneros, also, the revolutionists 
talked less of equality ; and the government they established, 
though popular, was far from democratic. In general they 
were disposed to favor the maintenance of an all-powerful 

^ Dated October 31, 1896. See text of manifestoes in Kalaw, Docu- 
mentos constituciomles, pt. ii, p. 8, and in the appendix, p. 2. 
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executive, who, till the Congress met at Malolos, was actu- 
ally dictator. This tendency among them, which formed 
the basic principle of the “ absolutist ” school of thought, 
met little or no opposition before the members of Congress 
began to draft the Constitution; for, till then, all the gov- 
erning was done by the executive, and all the serious political 
theorizing, by Apolinario Mabini, first among the advocates 
of executive supremacy. From that time, however, there 
arose among the delegates a group of men, the “ constitu- 
tionalists ”, who inclined toward the exaltation of the legis- 
lative instead. The influence of this group on the admin- 
istration as then carried on was slight; but they succeeded 
in providing the Republic with a constitution, which, though 
less hostile to the executive than Calderon’s original plan, 
tended nevertheless to reduce that office to comparative im- 
potence. 

What may be called the political ideology of the “ abso- 
lutist ” school in particular, is best reflected in the political 
creed of Apolinario Mabini. Believing passionately as he 
did in Philippine independence, he early appealed to his 
countrymen to strive to secure and preserve it, to establish 
a republic, and to refuse to accept any authority for the 
Philippines which did not derive its powers from the Fili- 
pinos themselves. Moreover, he counselled them to live in 
Christian brotherhood and to cultivate their especial apti- 
tudes, so that they could render greater service to their 
fellow men.’- Thus he sought to propagate, not only the 
notions of independence and a republic, but those of popular 
sovereignty and the brotherhood of all Filipinos as well. 
His ideas of liberty included freedom of speech, the px'ess 
and association; the security of pi-operty, inviolability of the 
home and immunity of correspondence; religious liberty; 

X See his Decalogue, part of wliich is given supra, p, lOp, 
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the right to choose any profession or occupation; and pro- 
tection from arbitrary arrest and confinement.^ However, 
he expressly pointed out that liberty did not mean license.'^ 
With respect to the mechanism of government, Mabini 
held to the theory of the separation of powers : legislative, 
executive and judicial. Like the “ constitutionalists ”, his 
ideal government seems to have been one in which the legis- 
lative should be the final authority; for according to him 
that particular power should be to the government as reason 
is to the individual, and consequently should direct the exec- 
utive and the judiciary in the same manner that reason dic- 
tates the will and the conscience of men.® But convinced as 
he was of the absolute necessity for a strong executive in 
view of the prevalence of war conditions, he bent all his 
efforts towards the maintenance of what essentially was ex- 
ecutive autocracy. Thus in his constitutional plan, as well 
as in the decree of June 23, 1898, of which he was the 
author, he provided for an executive who, not only was to 
share, and did share, with the legislative the right to initiate 
laws, but was also to have, and did have, the power of veto — ' 
a dominant figure in the administration, who, though irre- 
sponsible while in office, was given nevertheless the right to 
name all department secretaries and, of course, to dismiss 
them. In his constitutional plan, moreover, Mabini empow- 
ered the chief executive to appoint all provincial heads and to 
select all municipal chiefs.'’ True, in the decree of June 18, 
1898, (also drafted by him) , he prescribed the election of the 
municipal chiefs and the selection of the provincial heads 


’ See Programa comtihicional de la Republka Filipina, Title I. 

* T. M. Kalaw, El Ideario politico de Mabini, Manila, 1913, pp. 3-4. 
’‘Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

^From a list of three names famished by the tnanicipal councils. 
See Title VI, sec. 86. 
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by them; but, at the same time, he provided that such elec- 
tions and selections, to become effective, had to be confirmed 
by the chief executive. 

On the other hand the political ideas of the " constitu- 
tionalist ” school are to be found embodied in the Malolos 
Constitution. According to that instrument, the “ constitu- 
tionalists ”, like the " absolutists ”, believed in an independ- 
ent Filipino republic and similarly acclaimed the theory of 
popular sovereignty. In it, moreover, they enumerated, in 
much the same way Mabini did in his constitutional plan, 
certain personal and civil rights considered by them funda- 
mental, of which the most important are the following; 
freedom of thought, association and petition; religious lib- 
erty; inviolability of domicile and correspondence; protec- 
tion from arbitrary detention, persecution and deportation, 
and from arbitrary taxation; security of property, and 
equality before the law.’- 

It should be remembered, moreover, that the “ constitu- 
tionalists ”, in their effort to secure for the legislature the 
dominant position in the administration, bestowed on that 
body the power to override the President’s veto and to 
create a “ permanent commission ” which was to sit when 
it was not in session,^ and instituted ministerial responsi- 
bility. Believing as they did that the legislature should be 
the “ synthesis of popular sovereignty ”, the “ constitu- 
tionalists ” conferred on it such ample powers that, in the 
words of Calderon, “it fiscalized the executive and the 
judiciary in all their acts However, aside from their 

' Vide Constitution, Titles I, II, III and IV. 

“The Schurman Commission says of the “permanent commission” 
that it was “to keep a watch upon the chief executive, the members of 
his cabinet, the chief justice, and otlier high officials of the govern- 
ment”. See Report of the Philippine Commission., 1900, vol. i, p. 92. 

‘Mis Memorias, p. 239. 
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departure on this point, the “ constitutionalists ” held much 
the same political ideas as the “ absolutists 


GENERAL TENDENCIES 

From what has been discussed, it would seem that, as a 
whole, the drift of Filipino political theory and practice 
from 1896 to 1900 tended toward three main directions. 
They may be indicated as follows ; republicanism, constitu- 
tionalism and centralization. These will be taken up seriatim. 

In the first place, all revolutionists, including the Kati- 
puneroSj idealized a republic. There never was an attempt, 
throughout the whole period of the Filipinos’ struggle for 
liberation, to found for the Islands anything but a republic.^ 
The katipuneros again and again acclaimed its advent, and 
started the revolution hailing it. The “ governments ” 
founded at Tejeros and at Biacnabato were republican. So 
was the Filipino Government proper, in spite of the fact 
that it was not officially designated as such until after the 
promulgation of the Malolos Constitution. Indeed, repub- 
licanism, which to them did not necessarily mean democracy, 
may be said to have inspired all Filipino political thought 
and action during the entire period. 

In the second place, there was a pronounced tendency 
among the leaders to draft constitutions, for the Filipino 
revolutionists felt that they must have not only a republic 
but a constitution as well. Thus constitutional plans of 
varying length and minuteness came and went in rapid 
succession. There was the constitution drafted mainly by 
Edilberto Evangelista, a graduate of the University of 
Ghent, and adopted, according to Epifanio de los Santos, 
shortly before the Tejeros convention; there was the con- 

^The reported assumption of a vice-regal title by one of the revo- 
lutionary chiefs in Cavite province need not not be taken seriously in 
this connection. 
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stitucion provisional de la RepMica Pilipim promulgated 
at Biacnabato; there were the organic decrees of June i8, 
20 and 23, 1898; and finally there was the constitucion 
politica de la RepiUblica Filipina, often referred to as the 
Malolos Constitution. There were other drafts or plans, 
such as those by Mariano Ponce, Mabini and Paterno, which 
had never been promulgated under any pretense. As if 
these were not enough, there were also schemes of regional 
government, exemplified by Jacinto’s Regional Council 
(Sangguniang Hukuman) and the so-called “ constitution 
of the general executive committee for central Luzon”. 
Others may have been omitted in this enumeration; but the 
ones mentioned are sufficient to show that the general atti- 
tude of the revolutionists seems to have been to regard the 
existence of a written constitution as one of the first con- 
ditions for the successful operation of a government. 

Finally, there was a marked attempt to institute a highly 
centralized government for the Philippines. The organiza- 
tion of the Katipunan was intended to have that character, 
presided over as it was by a “ Supreme One ” {Supremo) , 
although apparently it did not always work out so in prac- 
tice. The so-called ” republic ” set up at Biacnabato, ac- 
cording to its constitution, concentrated all powers of gov- 
ermnent in a “supreme coimcil” composed of six men: 
the president, the vice-president, and the secretaries of in- 
terior, war, finance and foreign relations. The Filipino 
Government from its inception in May to June 23 was in 
name and in fact a dictatorship. Thereafter it ceased to be 
so in name, but continued to be so in fact, at least till the 
Congress assembled and the rising tide of “ constitutional- 
ism ” warned the President to be more careful. At any 
rate its organization took on a highly centralized form, 
based up to the promulgation of the Constitution wholly on 
the decrees of June 18, 20 and 23, and partly thereafter. 
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Indeed, the Constitution itself, which provided that the 
“ organization and powers of the provincial and municipal 
assemblies shall be governed by their respective laws ”, be- 
stowed on the Central Government the right of “ interven- 
tion ” in local matters, “ in order to prevent the provincial 
and municipal corporations from exceeding their powers, to 
the prejudice of general and individual interests That 
there was comparative unanimity among the revolutionists 
in this policy was shown by the fact that “ absolutists ” and 
“ constitutionalists ” alike agreed in the concentration of 
powers in the central government, differing only as to which 
department thereof should be paramount. True, the Panay 
and Negros revolutionists seem to have revealed a prefer- 
ence for a less centralized organization, but their attitude in 
this respect found no evident support elsewhere. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Filipinos’ struggle 
for liberation, far from being" an isolated episode forced by 
Aguinaldo and his associates on an unwilling populace, ap- 
pears to have been the natural outcome of a growing deter- 
mination on the part of the Filipinos to obtain improvements 
for their country. The movement was conducted at first 
solely in behalf of certain reforms considered by the leaders 
essential to the general welfare, and only became revolu- 
tionary as the conviction grew among them that their efforts 
not only went unheeded but were even wrongly interpreted. 
In the beginning, as is generally the case with any move- 
ment at its inception, it was alike local and partisan in char- 
acter; then gradually extended over an ever-widening area 
and culminated in the establishment of the Philippine Re- 
public. Thereafter the movement is best represented by the 
history of the Filipino Government itself which was essen- 
tially the record of what Foreman called the “ war of in- 
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dependence From that record it would seem unwise to 
draw inferences with regard to the capacity or incapacity of 
the Filipinos for governmental administration. After all, 
the Philippine Republic was “ born of a revolution ” and 
“ lived in an atmosphere of revolution ”, and there was 
little chance ” for calm reflection and deliberate action ”, 
Yet to its credit must be assigned tlie fact that, beset by war 
as it was from all sides, it took nevertheless all possible 
steps leading to civil government and constitutional rule. 
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The two best bibliographical guides for this period of Philippine 
history are James A, LeRoy, “The Philippines, 1860-1898: Some Com- 
ments and Bibliographical Notes ”, printed in Blair and Robertson, The 
Philippine Islands, vol. 52, PP- 1 12-207 (Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark 
Company, 1907), and Appleton P. C. Griffm, List of Works Relating, 
to the American Occupation of the Philippine Islands, 1898-1003 (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1905). Mr. LeRoy’s “The Phil- 
ippines, 1860-1898 is a critical essay on the bibliography of the period! 
covered, while Mr. Griffin’s List of Works is merely a series of titles 
talcen from his List of Books, hereafter mentioned, with additions to 
1905, As easily seen, however, the two together would give the in- 
vestigator an invaluable biblographical aid for the period of i860 to( 
IS03- , 

Of the general bibliographies on the Philippines, the following are 
useful: Appleton P. C. Griffin, List of Books on the Philippine Islands 
in the Library of Congress (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1903) ; T. H. Pardo de Tavera, Biblioteca fiUpina (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1903) ; and Wenceslao E. Retana, Catdlogo abre- 
viado de la biblioteca filipina (Madrid, 1898). Griffin’s List and 
Pardo de Tavera’s Biblioteca have been reprinted as Part I and Part II 
respectively of the Senate Documents, 37th Cong,, 2nd Sess., no. 74. 
Retana’s Catdlogo, on the other hand, reprints many titles from liis 
Epitome de la biblioteca general de Pilipinas, a serial printed in the 
Archivo del bihliotilo tilipino, vols. i to iv. 

OJLLECTIONS 

The search for materials will he greatly facilitated by going first 
to the large collections. In the United Stales the archives of the De- 
partment of War and the Library of Congress will be found most use- 
ful. The Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department has in its 
keeping a good many of the records of the defunct. Philippine Republic 
captured during the insurrection and all other documents that had fallen 
into the hands of the American Army. These papers, written generally 
in Spanish and Tagalog and collectively known as the " Philippine In- 
surgent Records", constitute a respectable library of original sources. 
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There, too, and in the 'Library of Congress as well, one may consult, 
by securing a special permit therefor, the galley proofs of John R. M. 
Taylor’s Philippine Insurgent Records, which prints as exhibits many 
of the captured documents referred to. These two collections un- 
doubtedly lead all others in this country for the period since the 
American occupation of the Philippines. Important sources are avail- 
able also in the Newberry Library (Ayer Indian Collection) at Chicago, 
and in the New York Public Library in New York City. 

In the Philippines, the Filipiniana Division of the Philippine Library 
in Manila is a veritable mine of all sorts of documents and rare books. 
It is considered “ the richest collection of Filipiniana in the world ” and 
has on its shelves most of the books, pamphlets and periodicals form- 
erly belonging to the famous collection of the Compahia General de 
Tabacos de Pilipinas of Barcelona, and to the private libraries of two 
Manila collectors. Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera and Jose C. Zulueta. 
Moreover, some of the rarest works, often in manuscript, may be found 
in the private collections of Epifanio de los Santos, a well known Fili- 
pino historian, and of Teodoro M. Kalaw, another Filipino author of 
high repute. Mr. Kalaw’s collection is particularly strong in papers 
relating to the life and work of Apolinario Mabini. 
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Guevara, Acting Superior Military Chief, Nueva Caceres, Imp. “ La 
Bicolana”, 1899. This work, believed to have been written by one 
of Aguinaldo’s advisers, has been variously rendered into English. 
A translation officially printed by the Filipino Government is en- 
titled True Version of the Philippine Revolution; another version 
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called True Review of the Philippine Revolution is printed in the 
Congressional Record, vol. 35, pt. 8, p. 440. 

Anderson, Thomas M., “ Oitr Rule in the Philippines” in the North 
American Review, February, 1900, pp. 272 ei seq. This is an illu- 
minating article written by a participant. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of War, iSgg-igos, a convenient single 
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insular possessions. 

Blanco Erenas Riera y Polo, Ramon, Memoria qiie al senado dirige 
.... acerca de los 4 ltnnos sucesos ocurridos en la isla de Luson, 
Madrid, Estab. tip. de “ El Liberal ”, 1S97. This defense by Blanco 
of his conduct of the administration as Governor and Captain 
General of the Philippines is useful for the study of the revolution 
in its beginnings. 

Buencamino, Felipe, Abstracto de las meniorias de cuanto notable ltd 
visto y presenciado el infrascrito desde el aho i8sp ora como testigo 
ora como actor hasta hoy, 16 de Mareo, xgrs. Unpublished memoirs 
written at the request of Mr. Teodoro M. Kalaw who possesses the 
original. 
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Estab. tip. de Modesto Reyes y Ca., igoo. 
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Aspirations of the Filipinos, dated at Tarlac, August 20, iSgg, and 
printed in Senate Documents, sdth Cong., 1st Sess., no. 66, pp. 44-52. 

Calderon, Felipe G., Mis Memorias sobre la revolucian fiUpina, Manila, 
Imp. de “El Renacimiento ”, 1907. The work as a whole furnishes 
important materials regarding the activities of the Congress at Malo- 
los. Another edition, with some hitherto unpublished parts added, 
was printed by Teodoro M. Kalaw under the title of “ Las Memorias 
de Felipe G. Calderon” in The Philippine Review for March, 1919. 

Cerezo, Saturnino Martin, El Sitio de Baler, notes y rccuerdos, second 
edition, Madrid, Imp. de A. G. Izquierdo, 1911. An English trans- 
lation by F. L. Dodds entitled Under the Red and Gold is published 
by Franklin Pludson Publishing Co., Kansas City (1901). A re- 
collection written by a participant five years after the event. 
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ting to Insular and Military Affairs, iSgp-igos, Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1904. A very valuable reference book. 

'Concepci6n, Venancio, Apuntes y diario de operaciones sobre la guerra 
hispano-iiltpino-americana. Unpublished diary of a Filipino mili- 
tary officer in eleven notebooks, of which notebooks 7 to ii inclusive 
were confiscated by the American military authorities in Manila. 

A copy of notebooks i to 6 inclusive is found in the private library 
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of Dean Maximo M. Kalaw of the University of the Philippines. 
An interesting and illuminating account of the war operations in 
Luzon between the American and the Filipino forces. 

Congressional Record, vol. 32, pt. i (iDecember, 1898) and pt. 3 (Jan- 
uary and February, 1899), contain papers relative to the discussion 
that took place in the United States Senate regarding the acquisi- 
tion of the Islands. 

, vol. 35, pt. 6 (May 29, 1902) contains some documents regarding 

the pact of Biacnahato. 

, vol. 3S, pt. 6 (June 3, 1902) contains the correspondence of Felipe 

Agoncillo and his secretary, Sixto Lopez, witli the State Department 
for January, 1899. These letters and' memoranda reveal the re- 
peated attempts made by the “ envoy ” of the Filipino Government 
to secure the recognition of his government by the United States. 

CoitstitnciSn poUtica de la RepAblica Filtpina, promulgada el dia zz de 
Enero de iSgg, official edition, Barasoain, Z. Fajardo, 1899. An- 
other edition was printed by the Imp. “Ua Bicolana” at Nueva 
Caceres ; the Heraldo dlipino for January 22, 1899, also printed the 
full text. There are translations into Tagalog and English. A 
good English version is printed in Senate Documents, 56th Cong., 
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